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IN NO-MAN’S LAND. 


By ELsripGE S. Brooks. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THE DINNER-TABLE WENT TO THE OPERA. 


LMOST before the strains 
of the “Sorrow comes 
here never” died away 
they all sprang to their 
feet and around and 
around the great Throne 
Room the whole court 
darted and dashed in a 
splendid game of Tag. 
The polished floor shone 
like ice and, somehow or 
other, almost before Ruthie could wonder how it 
came to pass, every one in the room was whirling 
around on roller-skates. Tag on roller-skates! 
It was glorious. 

The Gamekeepers darted in every direction 

‘ with their little pieces of carpet, or “ Hunk,” and 
just at the very instant that any one wished to 
“touch hunk,” there it was close at hand. Every 
one was “it,” just when he or she wanted to be, 
and no one was caught unless he or she felt like 
it. And so, sliding and gliding, and racing and 
chasing, around and around the great Throne 
Room, they all scampered until Ruthie panted for 
breath and thought that she had never known 
quite so nice a game of Tag in all her life. 

Then, after they had all “cooled off” at the 
great Lemonade Fountain, three or four of the rain- 
bow-hued pages took their places around the 
Throne. The Chief of the Gamekeepers cried out, 
“Now, then, hide your eyes!’’ and the obedient 
pages instantly took out their eyes and hid them 
under the rugs, or in their pockets. And while 
they counted up to five hundred all the rest of 
that jolly company secreted themselves behind 
rocks and trees and in all sorts of curious hiding- 
places — for, suddenly, there was the whole room 
full of the most convenient nooks and corners and 
rocks and trees just when they were wanted. And 





then the pages, having counted up to five hundred, 
put in their eyes again and went peering and pok- 
ing about the room with long poles, like a boat- 
hook or a shepherd’s crook, to pull the fugitives 
out of their hiding-places ; and, while they searched 
for the hiders, the Gamekeepers scattered their 
strips of “ Hunk ” around the room and, suddenly, 
there would come a great rush as with ringing 
shouts of “ Relieve O!” the hiders scampered to 
their places of safety. 

Well, after this very real game of “ Hide-and- 
Seek ” had been kept up, long and boisterously, 
until every one was flushed and tired with all the 
running and dodging and laughing, the Chief of 
the Gamekeepers cried out, “What goes up the 
chimney ?” 

And Ruthie, thinking it might be a conundrum, 
answered promptly, “* Why, smoke.” 

“Then the play’s broke!” shouted every one in 
the room and, with that, puff! came a great cloud 
of smoke and, when it had cleared away, the nooks 
and corners, the rocks and trees had all vanished 
and the floor of the Throne Room began to move 
up and up, “just like the elevator at Arnold’s or 
Loesen’s,” thought Ruthie. Suddenly it stopped 
and, behold! there they were in a beautiful ban- 
quet hall, with a long dining-table in the centre on 
which were the most lovely toy dishes and doll's 
dinner-services that could be imagined, and the 
same charming French dolls that Ruthie had seen 
in the square of the Mulberry Bush waited at table 
and the whole court sat down to a brilliant and 
beautiful make-believe feast.- In fact they all ate 
so much “ make-believe ” food and drank so much 
“make-believe” tea and coffee that Ruthie de- 
clared she felt as full as—well, as a Third Avenue 
Elevated Railroad train or a Fulton ferry-boat at 
six o’clock, “ because,” she said, ‘“‘ my papa says 
they are the /u//zst things he knows of.” 

Then the goat danced the sailor’s hornpipe on 
the soup-tureen, turned bottom side up for the pur- 
pose, and the squirrel waltzed elegantly with the 
sugar-tongs, while the Eagle with the Golden Beak, 
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Diamond Eyes, Silver Claws, and Purple Featheas, 
sang the ballad of ‘ ‘The Lobster and the Quail” 
so touchingly that an gnvcore was demanded. So 
he sang again with much force and feeling : 


The Lobster on the quarter-deck 
Sang sweetly to the Quail, 
“ Come to me, dear, 
Come to me, here, 
As merrily we sail; 
O’er land and sea 
There’s none like thee, 
Bird of the nut-brown tail.” 


The Quail g@emurely shook her head — 
And then she looked aghast ! 
For stealthily, 
The Weasel, he 
Came climbing down the mast! 
He checked her moans, 
He crunched her bones, 
And sighed when all was past! 


The Lobster on the quarter-deck 
Looked o’er the ocean’s swell, 
And dreamily 
Composed a glee, 
The coy young Quail to quell. 
For love is blind, 
As love does find — 
And doth did love her well! 


When the applause and the murmurings of 
“ How sweet!” and “ Wasn’t it beautiful?” had 
subsided, the Chief of the Gamekeepers cleared 
the table and, marking it off in squares, made all 
the court act as counters while he and Ruthie 
played with these novel counters a splendid game 
of Parchesi on the dining-table. And though the 
Blind-Man-in-Buff would persist in losing his way 
and would stumble into the wrong square, though 
Puss-in-the-Corner would worry and frighten the 
squirrel, though the Genteel-Gentleman-always- 
Genteel would in his over-politeness escort Queen 
Anne-who-sits-in-the-Sun to her square or stay be- 
hind in order to be agreeable to the Four-Horned- 
Lady-always-Four-Horned, still, as Ruthie said, 
all these perplexities only made the game more 
lively. At last Ruthie won the game and, 
mounted on the goat, rode as victor in triumph 
around the table with a smilax-wreathed salad dish 
on her head as acrown and the squirrel frantically 
waving a yellow and crimson doily as the banner 
of the conqueror. 
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“ How do I look to go to the opera, my dear?” 
asked Queen Anne-who-sits-in-the-Sun. 

“The opera?” said Ruthie, quite puzzled, 
“what opera?” 

““Why, our court opera, to be sure,” answered 
Queen Anne-who-sits-in-the-Sun. “We always 
have an opera here — well, whenever we like; and 
as we always like, why of course we can always 
have it. So, how do I look?” 

“Why, you know you always look the same,” 
Ruthie responded. ‘ Don’t you know — 


‘ As fair as a lily 
As brown as a bun.’ 


” 


“Talking of buns,” said Queen Anne-who-sits- 
in-the-Sun, “did you ever see a bun dance on the 
table?” 

But Ruthie had heard that before and was not 
to be caught with old riddles. 

“Of course,” she replied carelessly, “I saw 





TAG ON ROLLER-SKATES. 


abundance of everything on this table only a little 
while ago.” 

“Tt’s not polite to answer conundrums cor- 
rectly,” said Queen Anne-who-sits-in-the-Sun, rather 
touchily ; “ you should always say ‘I don’t know,’ 
you know.” 

“But I do know, you know,” said truthful 
Ruthie. Digitized b © OOQ | C 
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“How do you know I know?” demanded her 
companion, ; 

“Oh, I don’t know you know, you know, but I 
do know I know, 
you know,” Ruthie 
explained. 

“What an absurd 
child!” exclaimed 
Queen Anne-who- 
sits-in-the-Sun. 
“Why, how can” — 

But just here the 
Chief of the Game- 
keepers called out, 
“Now, then; who’s 
for the opera?” and 
immediately every 
one sprang up on 
the dining-table and 
sat there, ‘Turk fash- 
ion, waiting for the 





next move. 
sHitch wp” 
commanded the 


A HORNPIPE ON THE SOUP TUREEN. 


Chief of the Game- 
keepers, and the twenty-six rainbow-hued pages 
quickly harnessed six heavy black-walnut chairs 
to the dining-table and handed the reins to the 
Chief of the Gamekeepers. He cracked his 
long whip and shouted “Get up there!” to his 
fiery steeds and, with the Tribune at his right hand 
tooting away on a long tally-ho coach horn, with 
the squirrel at his left hand, frantically waving the 
yellow and crimson doily, with six pages gallop- 
ing ahead as outriders mounted on spirited high- 
chairs, and six more closing the procession on 
prancing crimson-covered piano-stools, around and 
around the great Throne Room at a tearing rate 
went the dinner-table carrying the whole jolly 
court to the opera. 

“Where is the opera, please ?” asked Ruthie of 
Puss-in the-Corner. 

“Oh, it’s right here; we'll be there in a jiffy if 
we keep on at this rate,” Puss-in-the-Corner re- 
plied. “ Hello there, hold fast! Look out for 
that turn, Ruthie, or you'll get pitched overboard. 
Goodness, how these chairs do travel !” 

“ What is the opera to be?” asked Ruthie, still 
thirsting for information. 


Puss-in-the-Corner consulted his watch. ‘ Well, 
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if we get there on Time,” he said, “it will be 
‘ Bachelor Blue and the London Lassie,’ but if we 
are late the chances are that we shall all be sold.” 

“Oh dear, I hope we sha’n’t be late. It would 
be dreadful to have to be sold. Imagine the auc- 
tioneer offering Me for sale. ‘Now, then, who 
takes the next lot? One Ruthie’ ”’ — 

“A trifle shopworn and somewhat the worse for 
wear but warranted to be sound, kind and true! ” 
put in the squirrel. 

“ Dear, dear, though; don’t be late,” pleaded 
Ruthie. 

“Well, Time flies, you know,” Puss-in-the-Corner 
explained, “so if we can only*get on Time, we’re 
all right.” 

“ Here comes Time !” shouted the outriders. 

“Take him by the forelock!” called out the 
Gamekeepers. 

So the Chief of the Gamekeepers took Time by 
the forelock and all the court clambered up 
behind. 

“That’s all right; now we are on Time, you 
see,” said Puss-in-the-Corner, as he helped Ruthie 
up, “‘and here we are at the Opera!” 

In an instant, by one of those sudden transfor- 
mations that were continually bewildering Ruthie, 
in this town of Play-Day, the dinner-table changed 
into a stage with a beautiful curtain of satin and 
real point lace, with footlights, and decorations and 
luxurious boxes in one of which sat Ruthie with 
the Chief of the Gamekeepers. She heard with 
delight the spirited 
overture by the full 
orchestra and 
waited in sweet and 
eager anticipation 
until the — lights 
flashed up and the 
curtain rose. And 
then, with all her 
eyes and ears, 
Ruthie drank in the 
song, and scenery, 
and action of the 
curious and comical 
opera of “BACHELOR 
BLUE AND THE 
Lonpon Lassig.” And such an opera as it was! 
Of course, one cannot attempt to describe it here. 


Whoever could describe one of>those bewitching 
Digitized SOS Te 
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and bewildering operas they have in No-Man’s 
Land? Even Miss Ruthie’s report of it was 
rather misty and uncertain and she herself, as 
she has tried to remember a half-forgotten air, 
has said time and again, “O, why didn’t I bring 
the libretto away with me?” Perhaps that 
libretto may some day come from No-Man’s Land, 
but it is enough now to state that, as Ruthie 
thought it all over and tried to remember the plot, 
she came to the conclusion that it was the affect- 
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The streets were so small, 
And the lanes were so narrow, 

I was forced to bring my wife home 
In a wheelbarrow. 


The wheelbarrow broke, 
My wife had a fall — 

And down came wheelbarrow, 
Wife and all. 


Many and many a time since that remarkable 
day has Ruthie shut her eyes and seen it all pass- 


| 


POOR PERPLEXED BACHELOR BLUE. 


ing story of the poor bachelor in “ Mother Goose” 
whose woes had so often aroused her sympathies : 


When I was a bachelor 
I lived by myself 

And all the bread and cheese I got 
I put upon the shelf. 


The rats and the mice, 
They made such a strife, 

I was forced to go to London, 
And gét myself a wife. 


ing before her “Just like a dream,” she says : the 
bright stage, the lively action, the rollicking songs 
and choruses and a confused mass of gayly- 
dressed rats and mice surging and singing and 
scurrying around poor perplexed Bachelor Blue. 
Costumes and colors and comical action crowded 
upon delighted little Ruthie as she sat so comfort- 
ably in the luxurious private box with the Chief of 
the Gamekeepers and she didn’t take her eyes off 
the stage from the first scene where the Robber 
Rats and Mice came trooping around \ 
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Bachelor, to the grand finale where the London 
Lassie picking herself up from the broken wheel- 
barrow swooped down upon the marauders and 





NOT GOING TO RISE? AH, SHE HAD TO! 


swept them all out of the Bachelor’s house with 
her broom and a jolly song. 

But, no sooner had the strains of the final 
chorus ceased than whisk! away vanished stage, 
curtain, orchestra, opera, and all, andin their place 
Ruthie saw a beautiful parlor, luxuriously fur- 
nished. Into this they all stepped and when they 
were comfortably seated the Chief of the Game- 
keepers told them to put their hands in their laps, 
palm to palm. Then with his hands, in the same 
position, he would stop before each one and, seem- 
ing to drop something into their hand would say : 

“Hold fast all I give you! hold fast all I give 
you!” 

Ruthie really did feel something drop into her 
palms as he stopped before her an instant, but, 
though she was dreadfully curious, she made no 
sign. 

The Chief of the Gamekeepers stood facing them 
all. ‘* Button, button! who’s got the button?” he 
demanded. 


No answer. Each one looked at his or her 
neighbor inquiringly, but no one replied to the 
question. Then the Chief of the Gamekeepers 
said, “The one who’s got the button, rise!” 

“I’m not going to rise,” said Ruthie to herself. 
“ He can find out for himself.” 

Not going to rise, eh? ah, but she had to. For 
the Chief of the Gamekeepers holding a great 
horseshoe magnet before him pointed it straight 
at each member of the company in succession. 
And, when it pointed towards Ruthie she began to 
rise and rise, up from the ottoman on which she 
was sitting, and she couldn’t help herself either. 

“Ah ha; ah ha! Ruthie’s got it; Ruthie’s got 
it,” they all shouted. 

In her novel position, Ruthie forgot all about 
the hard substance in her hand. “QO, what have 
I got?” she cried, ‘“‘ whooping cough, or mumps,. 
or measles, or what? Is it catching?” for Ruthie’s 
mamma was a very anxious mamma and her fear 
lest Ruthie should “ catch something ” was well 
known to that little maiden. 

“ Ho—no,” they all cried, “the button, the 
button! You’ve got the button!” 

““O, have I?” she said, still “ sitting on nothing” 
above their heads. And then as the Chief of the 
Gamekeepers swayed and waved his magnet this 
way and that Ruthie floated through the air fol- 
lowing the wave of the magnet. But all at once 
he raised the magnet high and held it motionless 
and then — pop! out from Ruthie’s hand flew the 
bright steel button straight to the horseshoe mag- 
net while Ruthie as promptly dropped from her 
“erial flight’ plump into the golden side saddle 
on the goat’s back. But ever since that magnetic 
ride she declares that she knows just how it feels 
to be a bird and she says also, that “ it’s perfectly 
lovely.” 

After that they all sat in a circle and played 
“He can do Little that can’t do This,” with a gold- 
headed cane. But the squirrel would persist in 
rapping the goat’s clumsy hind-feet each time with 
the cane until the goat protested, ‘“ Well, you can’t 
do this again,” and threw the cane away in disgust. 
Then they tried “ Malaga Raisins,” and Ruthie 
learned what had long perplexed her, that “ Malaga 
Raisins are very good raisins,” because they are 
nice and fresh and juicy, but, then, “the Raisins of 
Smyrna are better,” because, “you see,” she said, 
“they were all put up in French candies and g/acé.” 
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She felt real sorry for the poor little page whom 
the Chief of the Gamekeepers next made to stand 
up on a hassock in the centre of the room so that 
they could use him to play the three panes — “top, 
middle, or bottom.” He was selected because he 
had eaten so many of the raisins that he answered 
very well; “ He did have three pains, you know,” 
explained Ruthie, “a headache, a stomach-ache, 
and a corn on his little toe, and so we could play 
the game splendidly, but O, that poor little page 
did groan and squirm fearfully all the time!” 

As they were playing “Crossed or Uncrossed,” 
the goat who had not forgotten how the squirrel 
had “caned ” him, managed to pass the scissors 
so clumsily that he “ jabbed ” the squirrel in the 
leg with the sharp points. The squirrel, shrieked 
with pain and scolded the goat in his frankest 
manner while passing the scissors on to his next 
neighbor, Queen Anne-who-sits-in-the-sun. 

“Do I pass these scissors cross’ or uncross’ ? ” 
he asked her, chopping off his syllables spitefully. 

“Cross, decidedly!” said Queen Anne-who-sits- 
in-the-sun, ‘You're the crossest squirrel that ever 
chattered,” and she walked away from him. 

As Ruthie put some court-plaster on his wound, 
the squirrel said, looking at the goat and Queen 
Anne-who-sits-in-the-sun, who stood a little way 
off, making fun of him, “ H’m! they think they’re 
so smart, don’t they ?” 

“Well, that’s the difference between you,” said 
Ruthie, pressing hard on the court-plaster to make 
it stick, “they think they are so smart, and you 
think you smart so.” 

“0, O, Ruthie ! that’s the worst we ever heard!” 
they shouted. ‘You must pay for that. Which 
will you do, twirl the platter or go to prison?” 

“TI think I’ll twirl the platter, please, if it’s all 
the same to you,” Ruthie said rather guiltily. 
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“ Well, then twirl away quick,” said the Chief of 
the Gamekeepers, “ because it’s time to go,” and 
the pages twined a silken scarf about her waist and 
made her hold a golden platter high above her 
head. Then three or four pages taking hold of 
each of the long ends of the scarf, twirled her and 
twirled her until she spun around and around like 
a teetotum. Soon the whole room seemed to 
whirl and spin and the first thing she knew the 
platter went flying out of her hands, she, followed 
by all the court, dizzy and dazed with so much 





THEY TWIRLED HER AND TWIRLED HER. 


twirling, went reeling and spinning out through 
the parlor door and so on down the great steps of 
the palace into the air and the sunshine. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





FAIRY-GIRL was out of money 
And wondered how she’d get a bonnet; 
And so, she’d such a tiny head, 
She tied a purple monk’s-hood on it, 
And left the poor monk shivering so 
Without his purple hood heigho! 
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WHY HE WAS WHIPPED. 


By Mrs. Amy TERESE POWELSON. 


E was seven years old, lived in Cheyenne, 

and his name was Tommy. Moreover he 

was going to school for the first time in his life. 

Out here little people are not allowed to attend 

school when they are five or six, for the Law says: 
‘‘Children under seven must not go to school.” 

But now Tommy was seven and had been to 
school two weeks, and such delightful weeks! 
Every day mamma listened to long accounts of 
how “me and Dick Ray played marbles,” and “us 
fellers cracked the whip.” There was another 
thing that he used to tell mamma about, something 
that in those first days he always spoke of in the 
most subdued tones, and that—I am sorry to 
record it of any school, much more a Cheyenne 
school — was the numerous whippings that were 
administered to various little boys and girls. 
There was something painfully fascinating about 
those whippings to restless, mischievous little 
Tommy who had never learned the art of sitting 
still. He knew his turn might come at any mo- 
ment and one night he cried out in his sleep: “Oh, 
dear, what will become of me if I get whipped! ” 
But as the days passed on and this possible retri- 
bution overtook him not, his fears gradually for- 
sook him, and instead of speaking pitifully of 
“those poor little children who were whipped,” he 
mentioned them in a casual off-hand manner as 
“those cry-babies, you know?” One afternoon 
mamma saw him sitting on the porch, slapping his 
little fat hand with a strap. ‘Tommy, child, what 
in the world are you doing?” she asked. 

Into his pocket he thrust the strap, and the pink 
cheeks grew pinker still as their owner answered: 

““[—]—was just seeing — how hard I could 
hit my hand— without crying;” and he disap- 
peared around the side of the house before mam- 
ma could ask any more questions. 

The next day Tommy’s seatmate, Dicky Ray, 
was naughty in school, and Miss Linnet called him 
up, opened her desk, took out a little riding whip 
— it was a bright blue one — and then and there 
administered punishment. And because he cried, 


when recess came, Tommy said: “Isn’t Dick Ray 
just a reg’lar girl cry-baby?” (He had learned that 
word from some of the big boys, but, mind you! 
he never dared to say it before his mother.) 

Dick’s face flushed with anger. ‘Never you 
mind, Tommy Brown,” said he, “just wait till 
you get whipped and we’ll see a truly girl-cry-baby 
then, won’t we, Daisy?” 

And blue-eyed Daisy, who was the idol of their 
hearts, nodded her curly little head in the most 
emphatic manner, and said she “ wouldn’t be one 
bit s’prised if he’d holler so loud that they would 
hear him way down in Colorado.” 

Tommy stood aghast! for, really and truly, he 
wasn’t quite so stony-hearted a little mortal as he 
appears to be; he had been secretly rather sorry 
for Dick, but— he wanted Daisy to think that he 
himself was big and manly, and he had the opin- 
ion that this was just the way to win her admira- 
tion. But all this time Ae didn’t know what Daisy 
did—that Dick’s pockets were full of sugar-plums; 
tiptop ones too, for Daisv had tasted them, and 
knew that little packets of them would from time 
to time find their way into her chubby hand. 

All the rest of the morning Tommy kept think- 
ing, thinking, thinking. One thing was certain: 
the present situation was not to be endured one 
moment longer than was absolutely necessary. 
But what could he do? Should he fight Dicky? 
This plan was rejected at once, on high, moral 
grounds. Well, then, supposing some dark night 
he should see Daisy on the street, just grab her, 
hold on tight and say: “Now, Daisy Rivers, I 
won't let you go till you promise you'll like me a 
great deal betterer than you do Dick Ray.” There 
seemed something nice about this plan, very nice; 
the more Tommy thought of it, the better he liked 
it; only there were two objections to it. Firstly: 
Daisy never by any chance ventured out doors 
after dark. Secondly: Neither did Tom. 

Both objections being insurmountable, this de- 
lightful scheme was reluctantly abandoned, and 
the thinking process went on harder than ever, till 
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at last —oh, oh! if he only dared! What a tri- 
umph it would be! But then he couldn’t— yes, 
he could too. Didn’t she say that she “ wouldn’t 
be one bit s’prised if he hollered so loud that they 
would hear him way down in Colorado?” Colo- 
rado, indeed! He’d show her there was one boy 
in the school who wasn’t a girl-cry-baby ! 

Yes, actually, foolish Tommy had decided to 
prove his manhood by being whipped, and that 
that interesting little event should take place that 
very afternoon ! 

What did he do? He whispered six times! 

Had it been any other child, he would surely 
have been punished ; but Miss Linnet knew both 
Tommy and his mamma quite well, and therefore 
she knew also, quite well, that only a few days ago 
the one horror of Tommy’s life had been the 
thought that he might possibly be whipped. ‘Then 
too, it was his first term at school, and hitherto he 
had been very good. So she decided to keep him 
after school and talk to him of the sinfulness of 
bad conduct in general, and of whispering in par- 
ticular. This plan she faithfully carried out, and 
the little culprit’s heart so melted within him that 
he climbed up on his teacher’s lap, put his arms 
around her neck and kissed her, crying he would 
never be so naughty again. He was just going to 
tell her all about Daisy, when in walked a friend of 
Miss Linnet’s, so he went home instead. The next 
morning he started for school with the firm deter- 
mination to be a good child, and I really believe 
he would have been had not that provoking little 
witch of a Daisy marched past him in a very inde- 
pendent manner, her saucy nose away up in the 
air, and a scornful look in the pretty blue eyes. It 
was more than flesh and blood could stand. All 
Tom’s good resolutions flew sky-high. 

When twelve o’clock came Miss Linnet’s list of 
delinquents begun in this wise : 


WHISPER MARKS. 


Thomas Brown - - - . - : 1s 
Melinda Jones - - : - - - 11 


There was great excitement among the little 
people. How dared any one be so dreadfully 
bad! Tommy’s heart sank, sank, sank, when 
Miss Linnet said: ‘ When school begins this af- 
ternoon I shall punish Tommy and Melinda.” 

And she did! She called them both up on the 
platform, made them clasp hands and stand with 
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their backs against the blackboard, then wrote 
just above their heads: 


B ove 
chomas Brown Partners in disgrace. 


an 
Melinda Jones ('5 plugs 20 


Oh, how mortified and ashamed Tommy was! 
If only she had whipped him, or if it had been 
some other girl. But Melinda Jones!!! At the 
end of ten minutes, Miss Linnet let them take 
their seats; but ‘Tommy’s heart burned within 
him. Daisy had laughed when he stood there holding 
Melinda's hand! ‘Vhere were deep crimson spots 
on ‘Tommy’s cheeks all that afternoon and a reso- 
lute, determined look in his bright brown eyes, but 
he was very still and quiet. 

Later in the day the children were startled bya 


PARTNERS IN DISGRACE. - 


sudden commotion on the other side of the room. 
Daisy was writing on her slate’and Melinda Jones, 
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in passing to her seat, accidentally knocked it out 


of her hands; without a moment’s hesitation, 





TOMMY PROVES HIS HEROISM. 


Daisy, by way of expressing her feelings, snatched 
her slate and promptly administered such a sound- 
ing “whack!” on Melinda’s back and shoulders as 
brought a shriek of anguish from that poor, little 
unfortunate who began to think that if all the days 
of her life were to be like unto this day, existence 
would certainly prove a burden. 

Just about two minutes later Miss Linnet was 
standing by her desk, a ruler in one hand and 
Daisy’s open palm in the other, while Daisy her- 
self, miserable little culprit, stood white and trem- 
bling before her. As she raised the ruler to give 
the first blow, Tommy sprang forward, placed him- 
self at Daisy’s side, put his open palm over hers, 
and with tears in his eyes, pleaded in this wise : 

“ Please, Miss Linnet, whip me instead! She is 


only just a little girl and I Anow she’ll cry, it will 
hurt her so! I’d rather it would be me every time 
than Daisy — truly I won’t cry. 
Oh, please whip me!” 

And Miss Linnet did whip 
him, while Daisy, filled with re- 
morse, clung to him sobbing as 
if her heart would break. To 
be sure, somebody who ought 
to know, told me it was the 
lightest “feruling” ever child 
received ; but Daisy and Tommy 
both assured their mothers that 
it was the “dreadfulest, cruelest, 
hardest whipping ever was.” 

‘And did my little man cry?” 
asked mamma. 

‘““No, indeed! I stood up big 
as I could, looked at Daisy and 
smiled, ’cause I was so glad it 
wasn’t her.” 

Then that proud and happy 
mamma took him in her arms 
and kissed him; and right in 
the midst of the kissing in 
walked Daisy. 

““Would Tommy please come 
and take supper with her?” 

Of course he would, and they 
walked off hand in hand. When 
they passed Dicky’s house 
Tommy suggested: “S’posing 
they forgive Dick and let him 
go long too.” And Daisy agreeing, they called 
that young gentleman out and magnanimously 
informed him that he was forgiven and might 
come and have supper with them. 

What in the world they had to forgive, nobody 
knows; but then, so long as forgiveness proved 
such an eminently satisfactory arrangement, all 
round — why, nobody need care. ‘ 

The children waited outside the gate while Dick 
coaxed his mother to let him go, and standing 
there, hand in hand, Daisy plucked up heart of 
grace and with very rosy cheeks and an air about 
her of general penitence, said something very 
sweet in a very small voice: 

“I’m sorry you were whipped, and oh, Tommy, 
I wish I hadn’t said you’d holler!” 
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AUNT POLLY SHEDD’S BRIGADE. 


By Mrs. H. G. Rowe. 





OMETHING about the Battle of Hampden?” 
Grandma took off her spectacles and wiped 
them reflectively. “It seems to me already I have 
told you everything worth telling; but there!” in 
_ a sudden burst of recollection, “did I ever tell 
you about Aunt Polly Shedd’s Brigade? ‘That 
was quite an affair to those of us that belonged to 
it!” 

“Oh, no! do tell us about it!” called out the 
three childish voices in chorus; and grandma 
only waited to knit by the seam needle. 

“T’ve told you all about it so many times that I 
don't need to describe again that dreadful morn- 
inz when the British man-of-war came up the river 
and, dropping her anchor just opposite our little 
village of Hampden, sent troops ashore to take 
possession of the place in the King’s name. So 
what I am going to tell you now is how, and where, 
we youngsters spent the three days that the British 
occupied our houses. I was about twelve years 
old at the time. [I remember that it was just as 
we were getting up from the breakfast-table that 
one of our neighbors, Sol Grant, old General 
Grant's youngest son, rushed in without knocking, 
his face as white as a sheet, and his cap on hind- 
side before, and called out hurriedly : 

“*Mr. Swett, if you love your family, for God’s 
sake find a place of safety for ’em! ‘The British 


are coming ashore —three boat-loads of ’em, 


armed to the teeth — and they won’t spare man, 
woman nor child.’ 

“ Mother's face grew very pale, but she stepped 
quietly around, with her baby on her arm, close to 
where father was standing, and laid one hand on 
his arm, while she said, in a firm, clear voice : 

“* My place is with you, Benjamin, but we must 
think of some place of safety for the children. 
Where can they go?’ 

“Sol was just rushing out of the door as uncere- 
moniously as he had rushed in, but he stopped 
when he heard her ask that, long enough to say : 

“*T forgot to tell you that Aunt Polly Shedd will 
take all the children put in her charge out to Old 
Gubtil’s ; that’s so out of the way they won’t be 
disturbed, ’specially as the old man’s a tory him- 
self.’ 

“ Mother kissed us all round, with a smile on her 
face that couldn’t quite hide the tears with which 
her dear eyes were filled, and as she hastily bun- 
dled us in whatever garment came to hand, she 
bade us be good children, and make aunt Polly 
and the Gubtils as little trouble as possible. Then 
we followed father out-of-doors and into the school- 
house yard where a score or more of children were 
already gathered — still as mice for intense terror. 
Aunt Polly, in her big green calash, and a pillow- 
case of valuables under one arm, was bustling to 
and fro, speaking an, encouraging; or -admonitory 
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word, as the case might be, and wearing upon her 
pinched, freckled little face such a reassuring smile 
that I soon felt my own courage rise and, dashing 
back the tears that had filled my eyes a moment 
before, I busied myself in pinning little Sally’s 
blanket more closely about her neck and setting 
the faded sunbonnet upon the tangled curls that 
had not yet had their customary morning's dress- 
ing. 

“Come, children,’ called out aunt Polly cheer- 
ily, ‘you’re all here now, and we'll start right off. 
I'll go ahead, an’ all you little ones had best keep 
close to me; the bigger ones can come along be- 
hind.” : 

“Obedient to her order we started, following her 
steps across the road by the beeches, and up by 
the grocery store where a crowd of excited men 
were congregated, talking loudly with wild gestic- 
ulations, while farther down, toward the shore, we 
could catch glimpses, through the thick morning 
fog, of the blue uniforms of our militia company 
that had been summoned in hot haste to defend the 
town. As we filed past, I remember I heard one 
of the men on the grocery steps speak : 

“«T tell vou they won't leave one stone on an- 
other if they get possession of the town, and they'll 
impress all the able-bodied men and all the big 
boys into the King’s service besides.’ 

“A cold shiver ran over me and I caught so 
hard at little Sally’s hand that the child cried out 
with pain, and aunt Polly said anxiously : 

“«Hurry up, dears! ’tain’t much more’n a mile 
out to Gubtil’s, and you'll have a good nice chance 
to rest after we get there.’ 

“Just then the martial music of a fife and drum 
announced the landing of the enemy’s troops, and 
I tell you it quickened the lagging footsteps of 
even the youngest child into a run, and we just 
flew, helter-skelter, over the rough, little-used road 
that led to the Gubtil farm. Aunt Polly's gentle 
tones were unheeded. All she could do was to 
carry the weakest in her arms over all the worst 
places, with a word of cheer, now and then, to 
some child who was not too much frightened to 
heed it. 

“What a haven of safety the low, unpainted old 
farmhouse looked to us, as we rushed, pell-mell, 
into the dooryard, never noticing, in our own re- 
lief, the ungracious scowl with which the master 
and mistress of the house regarded our advent. 


“Aunt Polly soon explained matters, taking 
care to assure the inhospitable pair that our par- 
ents would amply recompense them for the trouble 
and expense we must, of course, be to them. 

“The farmer held a whispered consultation with 


his wife, and I remember well his harsh, loud 


tones as he came back to aunt Polly: 

“«They'll Aave to stay, I s’pose; there don’t 
seem no help for it now. ‘There’s pertaters in the 
cellar, an’ they can roast an’ eat what they want. 
I'll give ’em salt an’ what milk an’ brown bread 
they want, an’ that’s what they’ll have to live on 
for the present. As for housin’ ’em, the boys can 
sleep on the hay in the barn, an’ the girls can 
camp down on rugs an’ comforters on the kitchen 
floor. That’s the best I can do, an’ if they ain’t 
satisfied they can go furder.’ 

“IT remember just how he looked down at the 
troubled, childish faces upturned to his own, as if 
half hoping we might conclude to wander yet 
farther away from our imperilled homes; but aunt 
Polly hastened to answer : 

“*QOh, we'll get along nicely with milk for the 
little ones, and potatoes and salt for the big boys 
and girls, and we won’t trouble you any more nor 
any longer than we can help, Mr. Gubtil.’ 

“She stood upon the door-stone beside him as 
she spoke, a little, bent, slightly deformed figure, 
with a face shrivelled and faded like a winter-rus- 
set apple in spring-time, and a dress patched and 
darned till one scarcely could tell what the original 
was like, in a striking contrast to the tall, broad- 
shouldered, hale old man, whose iron frame had 
defied the storms of more than seventy winters ; 
but I remember how he seemed to me a mere 
pigmy by the side of the generous, large-hearted 
woman whose tones and gestures had a protective- 
ness, a strength born of love and pity, that reas- 
sured us trembling little fugitives in spite of our 
ungracious reception. We felt that aunt Polly 
would take care of us, let what would come. 

“The hours dragged slowly away. Aunt Polly 
told us that the distant firing meant that our men 
had not retreated without an effort to defend the 
villaye. When this firing ceased, we began to 
watch and hope that some message would come 
from our fathers and mothers. But none came. 
We wondered among our little selves if they all 
had been put to death by the British, and even the 
oldest among us shed some dreary tears. 
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“Dan Parsons, who was the biggest boy among 
us and of an adventurous turn, went in the gather- 
ing twilight gloom down as near the village as he 
dared. He came shivering back to us with such 
tales of vague horror that our very hearts stopped 
beating wnile we listened. 

“<T crep’ along under the shadder of the alders 
and blackberry bushes,’ he began, ‘ ‘til I got clost 
ter Ie’con Mileses house. “T'was 
as still as death ‘round there, but 
jest as I turned the corner by the 
barn I see somethin’ gray a-flappin’ 
and a-flutterin’ jest inside the barn 
door. I stopped, kind o’ wonderin’ 
what it could be, when all at once I 
thought I should ’a’ dropped, for it 
came over me like a flash that it 
might be ’— 

“«What, what, Dan?’ cried a 
score of frightened voices; and 
Ian replied solemnly : 

“6 The old deacon’s skulp !? 

“*QOh dear! oh dear!’ sobbed 
the terrified chorus. 

“Aunt Polly could do nothing 
with us; and little Dolly Miles, 
the deacon’s granddaughter, burst 
into a series of wild lamentations 
that called Farmer Gubtil to the 
door to know the cause of the commotion. 

“¢What’s all this hullabaloo about?’ he asked 
crossly ; and when he had heard the story he seized 
Dan and shook him till his teeth chattered. 

“*Nhat do you mean by tellin’ such stuff an’ 
scarin’ these young ones ter death?’ he demanded. 

“Dan wriggled himself from his grasp and 
looked sulkily defiant : 

“<7 didn’t say ’¢es that,’ he muttered. ‘I said 
it might be, an’ p’r’aps ’twas; or it might ‘a’ been 
the deacon’s old mare switchin’ ’er tail ter keep off 
the flies. I’m sure / don’t know which ’twas. But 
girls are always a-squealin’ at nothin’.’ 

“ And with this parting fling at us tearful ones, 
Dan turned in the direction of the barn; but I was 
too anxious to hear from father and mother to let 
him go without a word more. ‘ Dan,’ I whispered 
with my hand on his arm, ‘did you see or hear 
anything of our folks?’ 

“*No!’ was the rather grumpy reply; ‘after what 
I saw at the deacon’s I didn’t want ter ventur’ fur- 
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der, but from there I could see ‘em lightin’ fires in 
the village, an’ I don’t doubt by this time that 
most o’ the houses is in flaines.’ 

“With this comforting assurance Dan went off 
to his bed upon the haymow, and I crept back into 
the house and laid my tired head down upon aunt 
Polly’s motherly lap, where, between my sobs, I 
managed to fell what Dan had told me. 





“THERE WON’T BE NO SCULPIN’ OR BURNIN’, DEAR.” 


“Aunt Polly laid a caressing hand upon my 
hair: “La, child,’ said she soothingly, ‘don’t you 
worry yourself a bit over Dan Parson’s stories. 
That boy was éorz to tell stories. The Britishers 
are bad enough, but they ain't heathen savages, 
an’ if the town has surrendered, as I calc'late it 
has, the settlers will be treated like prisoners 0’ 
war. There won't be no sculpin’ nor burnin’ o’ 
houses — no, dear. And now,’ giving me a little 
reassuring pat, ‘you're all tired out, an’ ought ter 
be asleep. I'll make you up a bed on this rug 
with a cushion under your head, an’ my big plaid 
shawl over vou, an’ you'll sleep jest as sound as if 
you was ter home in your own trundle-bed.’ 

“Little Sally shared my rug and shawl, and 
aunt Polly, gently refusing the ungracious civility 
of the old couple, who had offered her the use of 
their spare bedroom, after seeing every little, tired 
form made as comfortable as possible with quilts 
and blankets from the farmwife’s stores, laid herself 
down upon the floor beside us, and after commend- 
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ing herself and us to the God she loved and 
trusted, raised her head and spoke to us once 
more in her sweet, hopeful, quavering old tones: 

“*Good night, dears ! Go to sleep and don’t be 
a bit afraid. 1 shouldn't wonder if your folks 
come for you in the mornin’, 

“What comfort there was in her words! And 
even the very little ones, who had never been away 
from their mothers a night before in their lives, 
stopped their low sobbing and nestled down to 
sleep, sure that God and aunt Polly would let no 
harm come to them. 

“ The next day passed slowly and anxiously for 
us all. From a stray traveller aunt Polly learned 
that the village was still in the hands of the 
British and— what was no little comfort to us — 
that no violence had been done to the place or its 
inhabitants. Some of the older boys were for 
venturing to return, but aunt Polly held them back 
with her prudent arguments. If their parents had 
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considered it safe for them to come home they 
would have sent for them. ‘The British, she said, 
had been known to impress boys, as well as men, 
into service, and the wisest way was to keep out of 
their sight. 


“The gentle, motherly advice prevailed, and 
even Dan Parsons contented himself with climb- 
ing the tallest trees in the vicinity, from which he 
could see the chimneys of several of the nearest 
houses. From these pinnacles he would call out to 
us at intervals: 

“The smoke comin’ out 0’ Deacon Milcses 
chimly has a queer look, somethin’ like burnin’ 
feathers! I shouldn't wonder a mite if them Brit- 
ishers was burnin’ up his furnitoor! Sam Kelly’s 
folks hain’t had a spark o’ fire in their fireplace 
to-day. Poor critters! Mebbe there ain’t nobody 
left ter want one.’ 

‘With these dismal surmises, Dan managed to 
keep our forlorn little flock as uncomfortable as 
even he could wish; and as the second night drew 
on, I suppose the homesickness of the smaller ones 
must have been pitiful to see. Aunt Polly patted 
and cuddled the forlorn little things to the best of 
her ability, but it was past midnight before the 
last weary, sobbing baby was fairly asleep, while 


all right long one or another would start up terri- ” 


fied from some frightful dream, to be soothed into 
quiet by the patient motherly tenderness of their 
wakeful protector. 

“Next morning the brow of the farmer wore an 
ominous frown, and his wife, as she distributed to 
each the scant measure of brown bread and milk 
remarked, grudgingly, that she should think ‘twas 
*bout time that her house was cleared of a crowd 
o’ hungry, squallin’ young ones; and then Mr. 
Gubtil took out his account-book and wrote down 
the name of each child, with an estimate of the 
amount of bread, milk and potatoes consumed by 
each. He did this with the audible remark that 
‘if folks thought he was a-feedin’ an’ a-housin’ 
their young ones for nothin’ they’d find themselves 
mightily mistaken.’ 

“The third morning dragged slowly away. Din- 
ner was over and still no message for us forlorn 
little ones. At last aunt Polly slowly arose from 
her seat upon the doorstep, with the light of a 
strong, courageous resolve on her little face. 

“*Children!’ she called loudly, and after we 
had gathered at her call, she spoke to us with an 
encouraging smile : 

“*Pve made up my mind that ’twon’t be best 
for us to stay here another night. We’re in the 
way, and the little ones would be better off at 
home with their mothers. We know that the 
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fightin’ is all over, and I don’t believe that the 
English soldiers’ll be bad enough to hurt a lot o’ 
little helpless children, ’specially if they’re under a 
flag o’ truce.’ 

“Here she drew a_ handkerchief from her 
pocket. ‘This she fastened carefully to a stick. 
Then putting it into the hands of my brother Ben, 
a well-grown lad of twelve, she went on with her 
directions : 

“**We'll form in procession, just as we came, and 
you, Benjie, may march at the head with this white 
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the deserted road as if not a fear had ever terrified 
their childish hearts, and as if English soldiers ° 
were still simply those far-off monsters that had 
served as bugbears to frighten them now and then 
into obedience to maternal authority. 

“The Gubtils watched us off without a word of 
encouragement or friendliness. Aunt Polly walked 
close behind the flag-bearer with a firm step, but I 
could see that she was very pale, and when we came 
to descend the little hill that led into the village, 
and when just at its foot, where then stood the 
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flag a-wavin’ to let them know that we come in 
peace. I’ll follow next with the biggest boys, an’ 
the girls, with the litthke ones, must keep behind 
where it’s safest.’ 

“Perhaps it was the contagion of aunt Polly's 
cheerful courage, but more likely it was the 
blessed hope of seeing home and father and 
mother again, that made the little folks so prompt 
to obey her directions. We formed ourselves in 
line in less time than it takes to tell about it; we 
elder girls took charge of the wee ones who were 
so rejoiced to leave the inhospitable roof of the 
Gubtils’ that they forgot all their fears of the ter- 
Tible English, and trotted along as blithely over 


grocery of old Penn Parker, we caught a glimpse 
of the scarlet uniforms of several soldiers loafing 
about —then even we children could see that her 
steps faltered; and I remember I thought she was 
fearful of some violence. 

“ But the next moment she was walking steadily 
along again ‘as if no thought of danger or retreat 
had ever entered her mind; and as we came oppo- 
site the grocery and a tall man in an officer's uni- 
form strolled out toward us with a curious, ques- 
tioning look upon his handsome face, she gave the 
word of command to her little brigade in a voice as 
clear as a bell: 

“¢ Halt, children!’ 
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“We all stood still as mice, eying the stranger 
with looks in which fear and admiration were 
probably curiously blended, while aunt Polly, tak- 
ing the white flag from her color-bearer, advanced 
with a firm front to meet the foe who now, rein- 
forced by several men, stood beside the way, evi- 
dently wondering what this queer parade was about. 

“* Sir!’ and aunt Polly’s voice trembled per- 
ceptibly, but she waved the white flag manfully 
under his very nose, ‘ sit, | demand a safe passage 
for these innocent childien to their different 
homes.’ 

“The officer stared, and his mouth twitched mis- 
chievously as if he had hard work to keep from 
laughing outright. But he was a gentleman; and 
when he spoke, he spoke like one. 

“*My good woman,’ he said kindly, ‘these chil- 
dren are nothing to me. If you wish permission 
for them to go to their own homes you are welcome 
to it, though in what way the matter concerns me 
I must confess I am at a loss to imagine. 


“Then, and not till then, aunt Polly broke 
down and sobbed aloud : 

+ Run, children!’ she cried as soon as she 
could speak ; ‘go home just as fast as you can 
scud; an’ tell your folks,’ she added with a gust of 
gratitude, ‘that there’s worse folks in the world 
than an Englishman.’ 

“You may be sure that we waited for no further 
urging: and as we flew, rather than ran, in the di- 
rection of our different homes, I heard the irre- 
pressible burst of laughter with which the officer 
and his men received the giateful spinster’s com- 
pliment which, to the day of her death, she loved to 
repeat whenever she told the thrilling story of her 
adventure with the English officer, ‘when Hamp- 
den was took by the British in 1814,’ always con- 
cluding with this candid admission : 

“*An’ really, now, if he'd ’a’ been anybody but 
an Englishman, an’ an inimy, I should ‘a’ said that 
I never sot eyes on a better-built, more mannerly 
man, in all my born days.’”’ 


WAKING. 


By ‘THomas S. CoLLirr. 


LL the moist and fruitful ground 
Echoes with reverb'rant sound, 

For from out each wakened root 
Rounded spears of leafage shoot, 
And along the curving hill, 
Shouting out his merry will, 
Speeds the south wind, and the snow 
Ripples down to marshes low. 


In the orchard all day long 

Rings the robin's challenge-song, 
And the crow among the pines 
Like a deeper shadow shines, 
While the sparrow’s chirp and whirr 
Where the leaves in eddies stir, 
And the meadows seem to hark 
For the flutings of the lark. 


Lowing cattle patient wait 

By the pasture’s creaking gate, 
Far amid the distant wood 

Glows the maple’s crimson hood, 
And the rushes’ sombre green 
Girts the swift brcok’s opal sheen 
Where the sun’s refuleent bars 
Light the cowslip’s yellow stars, 


In the murmur of the breeze 

You can hear the boom of bees, 
And the purple violet swings 

Where the swallow northward wings, 
And the gray toads slowly creep 
From their long, monotonous sleep, 
While the iris colors grow 

Where cocoons sway to and fro. 
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A BRAVE GIRL, 


By ELIzaBETH STUART PHELPS. 


CHAPTER V. 


ERN, as I said, had been at the sad home in 
Happy Hill. She came only to the funeral, 
staying over a train, and back again. Egbert had to 
go. It was kind, Loto thought, in Egbert to come. 
He said that it would not do for his sister to 
travel so far alone; she had never been alone 
anywhere, except to Beverly in the summer, and 
Mr. Holbrooke was called to Chicago on sudden 
business, on the day before the funeral. So it was 
Egbert who brought the weeping Fern to Loto’s 
arms. 


It comforted Loto to see her ; but she wondered 
why it did not comfort her more. Suddenly, Fern 
seemed less near than she used to be. It was as 
if sorrow had cut a gulf between the two girls, and 
they stood, on either side of it, helpless to under- 
stand each other. Fern seemed to wave her 
hands across the new distance, and from out 
her own safe and happy life, to call over words of 
sympathy that the bereaved daughter could hardly 
hear. 

And yet Fern wasvery dear. And pretty — how 
pretty! Sweet she looked in her little black silk 
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vised mourning that she wore out of respect to 
her friend’s grief. Loto could not help noticing 
this, even then, and kissed her friend the more 
lovingly because she was so fair to see. Loto’s 
feeling for Fern had always been partly approval 
of her beauty. There is no worshipper in the 
world more ardent than one girl who admires an- 
other. 

“You must come and _ spend a// your vacations 
with me,” Fern had said, vaguely casting about for 
means of comfort, “and when we get back to 
College, I’ll do your mending for you!” 

Loto smiled and sighed, and kissed her pretty 
friend, and answered nothing. Already she per- 
ceived that she should have other things to do be- 
sides spending vacations in Beacon street. But 
of College she said nothing at all. She must go 
back to College —of course she must go back; 
but yet, who knew? 

Egbert was very kind. Loto saw him but a little 
while after she came down in her new mourning, 
pale and strange, waiting in that hard interval be- 
fore the burial services began. He stood with his 
hat in his hand, silent and sad, at the foot of the 
stairs. He, and Fern, and Loto all went into the 
office together, and Loto sank into the patients’ 
chair and looked piteously at him without speak- 
ing. 

“I’m sorry for you with all my heart,” the col- 
lege boy said eagerly, “but I don’t know what to 
say. I sha’n’t try, Miss Loto. I never had any 
trouble, myself.” He shook hands and turned 
away. Loto’s lip quivered, but she smiled up at 
him. Somehow he comforted her a wee bit. 

What a good, frank, kind fellow he was! She 
remembered how he looked after he had gone. 


And now the rest had all gone too — the rela- 
tions who knew what the family ought to do, and 
those who didn’t ; the cousins who quarrelled and 
the cousins who were polite; Aunt Matthews, and 
Aunt Ginger, and uncle Peter (Slam said he 
hoped he had gone West himself, without any re- 
turn ticket —tomahawked by the Indians, eat 
canned meats— and see how fe liked it), and 
uncle John — good uncle John last of all. Every- 
body had gone—even Jake, the doctor’s man, 
who could not be “ afforded” any longer — and 
the widow sat alone with her children in the 
bereaved house. 
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They began at the beginning in the right way. 
They shared their smiles and hid their tears, and 
fought for cheerfulness, and gained it, and were 
patient with each other in the strangeness of grief, 
and loved each other more dearly than ever in all 
their lives, and made the best of everything, and 
the worst of nothing, and so took the first step 
into their lonely future as firmly as they could. 

In all this Loto helped — how much, her mother 
never understood till long after, when her own 
grief grew calm enough to allow her to recall 
carefully those first days. 

It was Loto who thought of everything — what 
to do first, and then what next, and besides, what 
now. It was Loto who kept her mother occupied 
in little ways. It was Loto who looked after 
Slam. It was Loto who told the first quiet story 
at which they found they could laugh, poor things ! 
It was Loto who saw the visitors, and wrote the 
letters, and paid the bills, and made the plans. 
And it was always Loto who was sure they 
should find the right thing to do. And always 
Loto who hoped, and had courage, and loved, 
and brightened, and blossomed like a flower in 
the sad home. Before she had been one week a 
widow, the experienced mother found herself lean- 
ing on the inexperienced daughter, and did not 
know it, but leaned all the more for that. 

Loto felt herself to be in a new, strange world. 
She was like one who did not know herself. She 
felt excited and strong. She thought, and cared, 
and planned incessantly. Her head swam with 
the intensity of her feeling of protection toward 
those two— her mother and the boy, who needed 
her best and strongest self. 

“He called me his brave girl,” she said to her- 
self a hundred times a day. When she was quite 
alone, she would stretch her arms out into the 
empty air as if she could find him: 

“ Papa, papa! I will not disappoint you. 
be your brave girl. You shall see!” 

Sometimes she would say: 

“Papa! I never amounted to much, you know. 
I wish I’d stood at the head of my class, to please 
you. I don’t think I’m of much account, papa, 
but I’m not a coward.” 

One Sunday night, she went away by herself, and 
laid her cheek down on his newly-made, unturfed 
grave. It was a cold night, and she could not stay 
long — only long enough to speak to him, which 


I will 
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she did in a low, quiet, natural voice, like this: 

“Papa, I'll take care of them. Do you hear? 
I haven’t found out how, yet, but I'll do it. 
Don’t you worry up in Heaven, papa dear. 
Take your comfort if you’ve got it. /’4 look after 
them, papa.” 


To find out how, was Loto’s problem. Reso- 
lutely, she set herself to solve it; but so quietly, 
that she seemed to be doing little towards this 
end, and Aunt Ginger wrote to Aunt Matthews 
that the girl evidently did not realize her posi- 
tion in the least. At first, Loto did not talk 
much with her mother, or any one else, about 
their future. She observed, and reflected, and 
waited. Slam offered various pleasant suggestions 
from time to time; as that they might take a ranch 
in Colorado, or that he should open a store in 
Boston, or a circus in Vermont. His favorite 
plan was the leasing of a mountain hotel in which 
he should figure as an engaging and popular 
clerk. 

A few weeks after their trouble, one gentle April 
day, when her mother seemed a little stronger, 
Loto, who had watched for the right time, said 
quietly : 

“Mamma, I have decided what to do. I mean, 
if you don’t object.” 

“You have got farther than I have, if you have 
decided anything, my dear,” her mother said, 
smiling sadly. “The future seems to me a dead 
wall. But we shall make our way over it, in time, 
I suppose.” The widow sighed. Her trouble 
seemed to have crushed her. She was not natur- 
ally an indolent or helpless woman. 

“Only by climbing, mamma dear,” said Loto 
hopefully. “ And,mamma, I've got my foot into a 
crevice of the wall so far as this: I have decided 
that I must not go back to College.” 

Mrs. Rollinstall’s eyes overflowed quickly. 

** How can you bear that, Loto?” 

“IT can bear anything that I must,” said Loto 
cheerfully. “I wasn’t given curls, and freckles, 
and a dimple for nothing. I’m not worth much, 

but I’m nota mope. If I can’t do what I ought 
to do, because I ought, then I’ll go to the foot of 
the class.”’ 

*¢ But your father wished you to go on, my dear. 
He would be heart-broken to have you give up 
your College course.” 


“ People don’t break their hearts in Heaven,” 
said Loto stoutly, winking back the tears. “ And 
I can’t go to college on five thousand and a house, 
and a boy to educate. I’ve thought it all out. I 
am the oldest. I must look after Slam.” 

Her bright eyes grew dreamy for a minute, and 
through the dream there passed a vision of the 
girls in the southwest second corner bedroom, and 
Mary Mace, conscientiously ptcking peanut shells 
off the carpet; and some one’s saying: “Mary, 
what are you going to be?” And Mary’s quiet an- 
swer: ‘“ Whatever will educate the boys.” Loto 
had wondered at that answer then. She thought 
of it now, with the feeling of one who has learned 
the grammar of a new language. Mary was older 
than the rest of them (as well as better) in the 
other age that is not of years. 

“It is just here,” urged Loto with the calmness 
of one whose mind is quite made. “I can’t go 
on without using our capital. That is plain. I 
was nearly through, that’s a fact, and I — well —I 
wanted to graduate,mamma. And of course I could 
get a better salary if I did. But there’s the capi- 
tal — and the boy. I won’t infringe on either of 
them. I’ve determined on that. I’ve had so 
much more than Slam already, don’t you see? I’m 
so nearly through. It isn’t because he’s a boy, you 
know. I don’t believe in this sacrificing of girls to 
boys, all the same, mamma— poor things that 
sew and dressmake their brothers into the min- 
istry, and all that kind of thing. Juggernauts, 
such ministers are. Juggernauts. I’d as_ lief 
worship one as the other. It isn’t because I’m a 
gird that I think I ought to give up to Slam. It 
is only because he is my brother,” added Loto 
simply. “And little. And hard to manage. 
Likely to be wild, perhaps. Always getting 
bumped. I think if Slam didn’t get bumped guite 
so much, I shouldn’t feel my duty so strongly, 
mamma,” laughing merrily. “Perhaps nothing 
éut an education can save his head. So you see, 
mamma darling, if you don’t mind, I’ve settled it. 
Slam shall go to uncle Peter’s and try the Acad- 
emy and fit for somewhere. And— Fern must go 
back to Northampton alone. And Smith College 
must be the loser of one great and glorious grad- 
uate, I rather think I can teach a district school. 
My education has done so much for me. That’s 
more than most girls can do. I’d rather sell pea- 
nuts than teach— only,” regretfully, “I always 
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meant to be a Professor of Biology. But so much 
is settled, mamma. I shall support this family, 
and educate that boy.” 

“Dear girl! But how are you going to do it?” 

“Don’t know,” said Loto briskly. ‘Find a 
way. Boys do.” 

“ But a girl "— 

“T’d be ashamed to be agirl,” said Loto stoutly, 
“a great well girl, wth freckles and a dimple — 
and not an ache nor an ail to her name, not even a 
toothache, and most through Junior year at col- 
lege, and a mother like you, and sleep eight hours 
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that like to drowned was afraid he’d get a licking. 

Loto’s decision contained the wisdom of neces- 
sity. Plainly, there was no other way. The 
girl must leave College. By and by, when they 
could all see what was before them more 


clearly, when the boy was well started, and 
the family set at ease in some mysterious manner 
by Loto’s undeveloped energies as a_fortune- 
hunter —then, she thought, she would creep back 
some brave day and take the Senior studies, and 
get the diploma, and perhaps — whd knew ? — be- 
come a Professor of Biology after all. 


‘True, the 





SLAM REGARDS THE PAPER-STREWN TABLE WITH TRIUMPH. 


a night, and can walk ten miles a day, if I couddn’t 
support this family!” 

The conversation was interrupted by Slam, who 
appeared dripping with icy water, and planted 
himself plaintively in the middle of the largest 
Persian rug to explain that the raft had sunk in 
the middle of the meadow and he and the other 
boys got a little damp, and the little ones went 
over their heads, and one went down three times, 
but he (Slam) picked him out, because he’d invited 
them, and their mothers were scary, and the boy 


girls would all be gone, and she should crawl in 
like somebody who was sent to the foot of life. 
Even the little frizzed Freshman would have car- 
ried her bangles through her final Commencement 
weeks, and be married (diploma andall) by that time. 
But it could not be helped. Loto put her flexible 
young lips together firmly. ‘I won’t waste time 
in the dumps,” she said. Secretly she wondered 
how Daisy Dubbs would succeed in the plan she 
had of reducing her weight by eating slate-pencils, 
and alas! how hard Fern would cry at night on 
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first going back alone; and then she found it 
would not do for her to wonder. She must learn 
the harder lesson of forgetting. To think of what 
she had lost, made her feel as weak as if she had 
stayed too long in a warm bath. 

So she ceased wondering, and went to work 
instead. 

“T have a plan,” she said, when people asked 
her what she was going to do. 

This plan she explained to nobody but her 
mother, and her mother explained it to nobody at 
all. She did not feel a bounding hope of the suc- 
cess of Loto’s plan, but she did feel a reluctance 
to tell her so. Which was more natural than it 
was wise. 

There was a mystery about it which Slam took 
as a personal insult. Why Loto should shut her- 
self in her room, several hours a day, and consider 
herself as supporting the family, he failed to under- 
stand, and Slam expected to understand every- 
thing. Then the door was locked. This was 
a fatal grievance. Loto used to go in smiling and 
come out sober; she entered rosy and fresh, and 
appeared pale and tired. Slam tried the key. It 
was fast. Rattling the handle, and even kicking 
the panels more or less, did not have that moral 
efiect which was to be expected on Loto’s char- 
acter. She did not become a docile and confiding 
sister even when she was called names through 
the key-hole. She’ remained a Sphinx although 
pinched a good deal, and poked at revengefully 
through the banisters. Threatening her that he, 
Slam, would fail to provide for her education if 
she did not tell him what she was doing, had no 
perceptible effect. She was not moved by the in- 
timation that too much family mystery would drive 
him before the mast on a voyage to Surinam. 
Suggestions of suicide itself had no evident weight 
with her, Slam was puzzled. He even went so 
far as to kiss her voluntarily, on two occasions, 

and once he told her that if she wasn’t freckled 
she’d be almost pretty. But even these blandish- 
ments missed their mark. Loto kept her room 
and_ her confidence. Whatever she was about, 
she pursued valiantly and silently. Slam tried to 
grow pale under the disappointment, since thus 
one might appeal to her sympathy ; he meant to 
eat less breakfast, but forgot it till dinner-time, 
and voluntary starvation in the face of roast beef 
and apple-dumpling was not a marked success. 
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What was to be done? The iron fact remained 
that Slam had been taught not to meddle with 
people’s rooms when they were out of them, and 
that to look through a key-hole was to break the 
eleventh commandment. Slam was mischievous, 
but not mean. He always meant to be a gentle- 
man when he grew up. Meanwhile a fellow must 
have some fun, even if his father was dead; in 
fact, precisely because he was now the head of the 
family, Slam considered it his duty to learn the 
nature of his sister’s occupations. They might be 
highly indiscreet. Who knew? Plainly, as the 
only masculine member of the household, it be- 
hooved him to investigate so grave a subject. 

Directly opposite Loto’s window was a cherry- 
tree which grew so near that it seemed a part of 
the pretty room. In May and early June the blos- 
soms flitted and flew in against the pale blue walls, 
or lay in little drifts upon the table under the 
books, and on the blue bed beneath the pillows. 
By and by the red cherries bobbed in over the 
window-sill as if they were anxious to be eaten. 
The green leaves and then the sere leaves tapped 
with soft and rustling fingers. ‘Then the bare 
arms of the wintry boughs reached over. Now, at 
the end of that April, the bursting buds of leaf 
and hidden bloom made a green mist through 
which Loto’s young eyes gazed dreamily, lifting 
themselves often from her work to seek the sky 
beyond — “blue, to match the room,” and so, as 
necessary as the last note in an octave, to her 
content. 

One morning, as she sat more than usually busy, 
arustling in the cherry-tree attracted her attention, 
but so feebly that she worked on without raising 
her curly head for moments yet. The slight 
sound was succeeded by silence. To silence 
followed a renewal of the rustle; a creak; a 
crawling noise ; more rustle —a smothered excla- 
mation more vigorous than discreet — then silence 
again, 

Suddenly, to Loto, sitting alert and aware, with 
listening face, appeared above the level of the 
window-sill, another face, round, red, a good deal 
scratched, but wholly determined ; and from the 
arms of the cherry-tree Slam looked solemnly in. 

“Oh—well. I came upto see how the cherries 
were getting on.” 

“Did you find a good crop? It 
early.” 


is rather 
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“Well —yes. There'll be lots of ’em, I guess. 
I broke off a good many branches coming up. I 
haven’t climbed this tree very lately. I lost my 
way.” 

“Oh! Got scratched a little, didn’t you?” 

“Like to put my eye out. And I swallowed a 
worm once got brushed down my throat. Did 
you see that wasp sting me?” ; 

“I heard him. I shouldn’t have minded if 
I had seen him ; very much.” 

“ You're an affectionate sister,” said Slam ina 
tone of disgust, “after I’ve taken all this pains to 
come up and see you.” 

“I thought you came to see about the cherry- 
crop.” . 

“Well, you see I did ‘hat, for your sake,” re- 
plied Slam mournfully. 

“Tam very much obliged to you,” said Loto. 

It was too late now. Her secret was out. She 
tricd to resume her work in silence. What was 
the use in scolding? Slam regarded the paper- 
strewn table with triumphant eyes. Loto was 
very flushed, and very inky. MSS. lay scattered 
everywhere. Her eyes were bright, her right 
hand trembled; she looked tired and excited. It 
was plain enough. Loto was writing for a living. 

“Going to be a poet?”’ asked Slam after a 
painful silence. 

“If you’ll go down the cherry-tree the way you 
came, I shall be obliged to you,” replied Loto 
with dignified reserve. 

“« Poet-Lotoate ?” 

“Slam, I shall shut the window.” 

“T know a boy sixteen does the poetry for 
a shoe store. He might give you a job.” 

Loto made no reply. 

“ Writing leaders for the Z7ibune?”’ 

“Tf I shut the window hard enough, it will jam 
your fingers.” 

“Novels? Pll give you a title. I began a 
novel once myself. I called it ‘The Poisoned 
Bathing-Suit: or, the Summer Boarders’ Revenge.’” 

“S'reeny is making ginger-snaps this morning,” 
observed Loto, carelessly. ‘‘She said they would 
be hot at eleven.” 

“Ts she?” said Slam indifferently. 

“And mother said if she got through in time, 
she might have jelly roll-overs.” 

“T have an appointment with a boy,” observed 
Slam after a silence. “I think I'll godown. I'm 
sorry to leave you.” 
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“Thank you,” said Loto si.e-tly. “ Good-by, 
Slam. And next time, Slam, remember what the 
Bible says happens to the sheep and the robber 
that climbeth up some other way, my dear.” 

“He findeth his sister writing novels,” retorted 
Slam promptly, “ and so tumbleth off the cherry- 
tree, and breaketh his” — 

There was a crash and a cry. Loto sprang. 
There always was a crash and a cry wherever 
Slam went, but still she sprang. She was in time | 
to see him going headlong through the beautiful 
green mist. She rushed; her mother ran; every- 
body ran; they were all there in time to pick him 
up —bruised and aching, with a sprain in the 
wrist, and a twist in the shoulder, and a bump on 
the head; but these were every-day items in 
Slam’s natural history. Killed? Of course not. 
Slam couldn't die. 


Slam had guessed better than he knew. Loto 
was writing a novel. She had been writing a 
novel for a good while. It was almost done. She 
had found it a very interesting novel. She should 
miss it so much, when it was finished, that she 
could not help thinking that other people must 
find it interesting, too. She was a modest, sen- 
sible, clear-headed girl, but she did hope that 
she should find readers for her novel. 

It was an interesting novel, as I have said ; orig- 
inal, the author thought. It was called “The 
Shadow of a Lifetime; or, Lorla’s Fate.” It 
was quite a long novel, covering some three hun 
dred and fifty pages of excellent paper, and it 
dealt with the fortunes of a young lady who be- 
longed to a great and impoverished house in Eng- 
land — or Spain. I don’t know but it was Spain, 
on the whole. The young lady, by the sudden 
death of both her parents at the height of an epi- 
demic of some deadly disease not specifically 
described, was thrown defenceless upon the world 
with the care of two younger sisters and an 
adopted brother. This unhappy young person 
suffered many and thrilling experiences, chiefly as 
a governess, a position wherein she conquered the 
affections of one earl and a music-master, mainly 
by her remarkable abilities in teaching the higher 
mathematics to her noble pupils. 

Remaining true, however, to her unacknowledged 
love for her adopted brother, she discarded all 
worldly advantages, and, after showing marvellous 
nobility of character, personal beauty, andCendur- 
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ance of disaster, was united to the adopted brother, 
educated the rest of the family, was greatly be- 
loved by the peasantry, and died on her wedding- 
day. 

This conscientious and exciting story contained 
‘the best of grammar, some wit, some true feeling, 
a good many classical allusions, much quotation, 
and the above-described plot; and when it was 
finished, copied, revised, re-read, cried over, hoped 
over, prayed over, and postage prepaid with return 
stamps for letter of acceptance, Loto grew feverish 
with restlessness and anxiety. She had selected 
the famous New York publishers, Messrs. Height, 
Weight & Co., to publish her novel. She thought 
she should prefer the imprint of this celebrated 
firm upon her title-page. She thought she would 
aim at the top, to begin with. 

She wondered that she did not hear from those 
gentlemen in the course of a few days, but remem- 
bered that they were probably busy. 

To while away the time of waiting for the verdict 
on “ The Shadow of a Lifetime; or, Lorla’s Fate,” 
Loto undertook some other experiments at literary 
work. Locked into the blue room, behind the driv- 
ing snow of the cherry blossoms, alone, or alone 
with Dash, she struggled with her aspirations in the 
shape of essays, poetry, journalistic correspondence, 
magazine stories, and a treatise on the Education of 
Women. She wrote and wrote. She watched and 
waited. She hoped and feared. She ran to the post- 
office secretly, and had confidential understand- 
ings with the expressman. Days became weeks. 
Nothing washeard yet of Lorla’s Fate. The great 
Messrs. Height, Weight & Co. were silent still. 

Loto said nothing, but she suffered much. The 
delicate scales have never yet been invented which 
can estimate what young women and men do suffer 
in such attempts to fit average nature to excep 
tional success. 

She grew thin and pale. She grew nervous and 
wakeful. Now and then she received a communi- 

cation through the post-office which she hid in her 
pocket, and of which nobody ever heard. Usually, 
she might have been found locked into her room 
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after these events, and if one had observed closely 
at the tea-table, it might have been said that her 
pretty eyes were redder and heavier than need be. 
And so it went on and went on. 


One bright June day Loto knocked at her moth- 
er’s door, and said : . 

“ Mamma, may I come in? I have something 
to show you.” 

“What is it, my dear? Why, my child, come 
here! What has happened?” 

“Mamma, I tried to be an author and support 
the family. They don’t want to print my novel, 
mamma. I—know I was a goose, but I—did 
hope they might. See, mamma? It came back 
by express last night. Want me to read the letter 
to you?” 


New York City, /uxe-—, 18 —— 
DEAR MADAM: 

We regret that the great pressure of MSS. on our hands 
will prevent us from publishing your volume entitled : “ The 
Shadow of a Lifetime.” We thank you for the opportunity 
of reading your novel, and are 

Very truly yours, 
HEIGHT, WEIGHT & Co. 


“ And, mamma— see here! Look at them. 
They’ve been coming back like Bo-Peep’s sheep, 
from all parts of the country, leaving their tails 
behind them. That is a letter I wrote to the Wew 
York Tribnne. ‘They said it was an excellent let- 
ter, but the press of material was too great. There 
is a poem on Youth. The Atlantic said it declined 
with thanks. Look at this Child’s Story from the 
Young People’s Balloon — he said he advised me to 
print it in the columns of some religious paper. 
Then—oh! Here is the story The Millennium 
said had so many good points, but —they had their 
numbers made up for two years in advance. Those 
are the verses on Heaven that the Sunday 7’ wilight 
said had a high sentiment, but a rugged metre, and 
oh, mamma! I think Pll be a wash-woman, for 
this poem on Sunset has been returned to me 
seven times!” 


(TO BE CONTIN UED.) 
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BEE. 


By Mrs. Louisa ‘T. CRAGIN. 





HAT a name— Beatrice 
Follansbee Beecham — 
for a mite of a sprite of a 
maiden who, unan- 
nounced, presented _her- 
self in my little school- 
room one bright summer 
morning. She might 
have been called Butter- 

fly, Rosebud or Morning-Glory, or anything else 
that’s dainty and sweet, as she stood in the square 

of sunshine that streamed through the open door 
that fragrant June day. 





Wreath of blossoms drooping down, 
For her head a fitting crown ; 

Sunny ringlets, free as air, 
Clustering round a forehead fair ; 
Tender, loving dark-blue eyes 
Looking up with glad surprise ; 
Nose — ah, if the truth is told 

It is not of classic mould : 

But two lips more rosy sweet, 
Search the world through you'll not meet. 
Scarlet jacket lending charms 

To her pretty dimpled arms ; 

Snowy dress whose crumpled fold 
Scarce can her sweet treasure hold; 
Flower-framed, and flower-crowned, 
Flowers falling on the ground, 
Flowers in her dimpled hands — 
Thus the little maiden stands, 


“Good-morning, my pretty one,” I said; “is 
your mamma with you? Are you coming to 
school ?” 

“ Good-morning,” the little one gravely replied, 
but never stirred a step nearer, though the sweet 
blue eyes looked wistfully at the happy group of 
children busy with spoons and sand trays; for 
mine was one of the early kindergartens with few 
of the modern appliances for expressing Frazbel’s 
wonderful system, but yet L am sure, informed 
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with his spirit which made all learning a delight 
and not a task. 

“Did mamma tell you to wait for her?” I said, 
thinking that the child might have run on in ad- 
vance of her mother, though no sound of approach- 
ing steps gave any token of another arrival. 

“No, ma’am. I camed my very own self. My 
mamma is sleepy. I played and I played and I 
picked flowers for mamma and the chilluns camed 
here and I camed.” 

By this time, without frightening the little wan- 
derling, I had taken a low seat on the edge of the 
sunsquare and had my arms round the little 
bright bird, who seemed so lightly poised on her 
tiny feet that I half-expected to see her take flight 
at my touch. 

Children know their true lovers however, and 
the wee one, instead of fluttering away, nestled 
confidingly close and laid her roses in my lap. 

“What is your name, dear?” I said again, 
softly. 

“ Bee — Bee — Bee,” was all I could distinctly 
hear, though it was evident that the child was 
making a great effort to pronounce distinctly a 
long, hard name. 

“Ts it great A—little a—bouncing Bb?” I 
said. 

“No, ma’am— I’m little B— mamma is big B, 
but she doesn’t bounce. My red ball bounces 
and Clover Kitty jumps. My ticket says ‘Please 
take this little girl home.’” 

Down went all the flowers and the child began 
to tue at her scarlet jacket, to get hold of a steel 
chain which I now saw hung about her neck with 
something white hanging trom it, but just then 
tangled in the yellow curls and hid under the little 
jacket, quite behind her back, 

When it was fairly freed from the golden meshes 
that held it, I read the long name: “ Beatrice Fol- 
lansbec Beecham, 19 Glen Creseent. Please bring 
this little girl home.” 

It was nearly time for recess, the long one when 
the children played party with their lunch baskets 
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and when they were, I knew, quite safe for an hour. 

I put on my hat and took Bee (as she persisted 
in calling herself) by the hand and took the by- 
path that by a short cut Jed to Glen Crescent, a' 
quiet little nook quite away from the travelled 
road. The few houses were pretentious but 
shabby, having fallen from their original estate 
into a species of tenement house, for 
the much-enduring class who “have 
seen better days.” There were no 
Irish and there was no squalor; but 
there was an utter unloveliness and 
barrenness about the Crescent that 
made the name Glen sound like a grim 
jest. On the first floor of the largest 
and most high-shouldered of these 
houses I found Mrs. Beecham, a del- 
icate invalid whose days and nights 
of suffering were only varied by being 
spent half in bed and half in a reclin- 
ing-chair; her chief refreshment the 
few flowers in the window, her chief 
anxiety little Bee, who was at once the 
oldest and the youngest child [ ever 
saw. She was only six years old; but 
she could make her mamma’s tea and 
pour it deftly into a pretty Worcester 
cup that told its own story of other 
days; could toast the wafer crackers 
that her mamma’s thin fingers crum- 
bled in the tea, and fill to the brim her 
own silver bowl, with its pretty chasing 
of Little Bo-peep running after her 
sheep, from the little milk can and 
never spill one drop; breaking her roll 
into the bowl and feeding Clover Kitty 
and herself with nice and discriminat- 
ing fairness. 

Bee had three loves: her beautiful 
mamma, Clover Kitty, and flowers ; to 
get the last no walk was too long, no 
work too hard if only repaid with lovely 
fragrant blossoms —they must be fragrant or she 
didn’t value them. Bee’s father now dead had 
been an English artist and her mother’s marriage 
I fancy had been a disappointment to her family, 
and she had suffered social and family outlawry 
for her artist lover’s sake. ‘The story told itself, 
for it was little that Mrs. Beecham ever said, ex- 
cept about Bee—she feared to have her grow 
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up as ignorant and careless as the birds and _ but- 
terflies that, with the wild Howers, were her only 
playmates. 

“You will let Bee conie to my school, will you 
not, dear Mrs. Beecham ?” I said one day. “ Just 
as I would let my little girl come to you had my 
May-bird lived and you were a Kindergartner a 





BEE AND THE ANGEL OF THE FLOWERS. 


The sweet blue eyes (Bee’s were like her moth- 
er’s) looked their grateful assent. It was much to 
know that Bee was safe and at least making 
beginnings. 

I like to think that just what I have been telling 
was a link in the chain that led to the blossoming 
of one life into graceful independence and, indi- 
rectly, wakened another life that to all appearance 

pas 
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was as useless and hopeless as a desiccated mum- 
my’s. If poverty and wealth do not often go hand 
in hand they are often near neighbors, not only 
in big cities where the back door may look out on 
pain and penury and the front on luxury and ease, 
but in the country also the rich man’s estate ends 
often where the poor man’s begins. 

Squire Harding's homestead acres had originally 
included what was now known as Glen Crescent; 
the sale had inadvertently been made by the old 
Squire, to one who proved to be a mere speculator 

,2nd the pretentious houses that sprung up were a 
thorn to the old Squire, even though a rugged hill 
wild with rocks and cedars rose between. 

“They’re there, and I know they’re there, and 
that’s the same as if I saw’em there!” he said 
daily till he died, leaving the grand old place to 
his only sister, a sad, silent, lonely woman, whose 
life was as empty and loveless as an anchorite’s in 
the desert; as ungracious as a withered Rose of 
Jericho whose dry petals turn inward, as if piercing 
its own heart. 

Money —oh yes, money in abundance — coaches 
and_ horses, servants at every turn to fill wishes 
never expressed, orchards laden with fruit, grap- 
eries heavy with purple treasures, rose-gardens and 
gay parterres of glowing fragrance, all cared for 
and carried on by Old Christy the head gardener, 
just as he had done for forty years and more, 
when Miss Janet was a little girl as blithe and 
bonny then as the blithest and bonniest. ‘Just 
see her to-day,” Christy would say to Margot his 
wife, “without a thing to love or care for, but 
Thomas, that old black cat that she makes more 
of than if it was a babby, and feeds on chicken and 
cream and sweet-breads with white sauce, till the 
critter’s ready to bust. What good is it just send- 
ing baskets of fruit and Howers to hospitals and 
such, and never a word of good cheer with ’em — 
she’d never know or care if they was dug into the 
ground for compost instead. ‘Just do what you 
like,’ was all I got, when I asked would she be 
after entertaining Father Haley’s proposition : 
‘¥e rich in this world’s goods, give of your abun- 
dance to the poor.’ It isn’t giving to my thinking, 
Margot, unless ye give yourself in the giving.” 

“It goes more against my heart, Christy, to see 
you harness the barouche just to air that little 
beast Thomas, for never a foot in five years has 
Miss Janet put in the carriage, or out of the 


grounds for that matter, and never a poor sick 
one given the chance of a ride neither.” 

When the little beast, named Thomas died one 
day, there was only one mourner. Miss Janet 
herself had to be reconciled to ‘Thomas’s death 
when she saw how much he suffered and she wasted 
tears and pangs enough at his burial, under a huge 
rose-tree in sight of her window, to have furnished 
forth a Suttee. 

Now, as I am half ashamed to relate, Miss Janet 
found a use for her beautiful flowers. ‘I'wice each 
week she laid a votive offering on the grass over 
the head of the sleeping Thomas. The sweetest 
roses, the most fragrant violets, beautiful lilies, 
sprays of daphne and spicy mahonia, not in gar- 
lands but in dainty bunches tied always with 
white ribbon — which was touching in the extreme 
considering the blackness of ‘Thomas. 

The short cut from Glen Crescent went across 
Squire Harding’s homestead lot; not through the 
rose gardens, nor too temptingly near graperies 
and orchard, it had come to be looked upon as an 
acknowledged right of way for foot passengers. I 
myself had led Bee home by that cross cut and had 
told the child to come and go that way to school 
because it was safer and shorter than the road. 

One day Bee came into school with some lovely 
flowers in her hand, looking radiantly happy. 

“Where did you get your flowers, Bee?” 

“T founded ’em, on the ground. Mamma will 
be so glad,” and Bee’s eyes sparkled at the idea. 

I thought it probable that they had been dropped 
from the florist’s basket, on the way to market 
and said nothing. 

A week or two later Bee had another bunch; 
this time of Parma violets, quite out of season, but 
they too were tied together so they must have 
been purposely given to the child, who begged 
me to put her flowers in water till she went home. 

At last the flowers were so frequent and always 
so rare and choice that my curiosity was excited 
—“ Bee,” I said, “who gives you the flowers?” 
thinking the florist himself might have been pleased 
with her winsome face and pretty ways and so 
have given her the blossoms out of his abundance. 

“The Flower Angel, Tante.” 

“The Flower Angel?” I repeated incredulously. 

“Yes, Tante. Don’t you know — 


The angel of the flowers one day 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay — 
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the Flower Angel always puts ’em under the rose- 
tree for me. I guess she knows I love her so.” 

The little poem of Leigh Hunt's had taken the 
child’s fancy one day when I was reading it to the 
children, and she had asked for it so many times 
that she knew it quite by heart. But the child’s 
answer did not content me, though it evidently 
fully satisfied her. 

I thought it might be a whim of Old Christy’s 
who often made me a sort of sub-almover of fruits 
and flowers, whereby I was able to brighten some 
dreary rooms far beyond my own humble means; 
but Christy had been laid up nearly all the fall and 
early winter with an attack of rheumatism and 
Dame Margot had even less sentiment about her 
than crusty Christy. 

Chance solved the knotty problem at last. It 
was toward the end of the Christmas holidays. I 
had been more than usually busy and had not seen 
Bee or her mother for several days, and thought 
I would run across while the sunlight lasted and 
see if all was well. As I crossed the lawn on the 
frozen crust, so cutting off an angle of the regular 
path, [ heard voices at a little distance; looking 
up, under the big rose-tree, now a mass of icy 
twigs and scarlet berries, I saw Bee in her little 
mouse-gray coat clasping a bunch of Jacqueminot 
and cloth-of-gold roses, her little face upturned to 
that of a tall lady, in a trailing blue robe with an 
ermine cloak folded about her, and a fleecy white 
cloud around her head and neck. [ could not 
hear the lady’s voice, but Bée’s rang out as clear 
as a bell through the frosty air: 

“Are you the Angel of the Flowers? I guess 
you are, for I saw you put my flowers down for 
me. You're a pretty puckery angel, but I love you 
just as well. Why don’t you get ironed out?” 

In an instant it all flashed over me. I had 
heard, as who had not, of Miss Janet's Thomas 
and the legend of the flower-strewn grave, though 
I had never credited it wholly. They were 
Thomas’s flowers that Bee all this time had been 
so innocently appropriating! Wrinkled, withered 
Miss Janet as the Angel of the Flowers! No won- 
der the child thought her a “ puckery angel.” 

I held my breath, awaiting the result of the 
child’s audacity. Who shall say what Angel of 
the Flowers was near at hand to touch that poor 
dead heart—some good angel it surely was, some 
memory of a childhood that had been fair and 
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sweet and gracious as this child-blossom with her 
simple faith. The words that came were harsh ; 
but underneath I could feel the vibration of some- 
thing more tender than the ungracious speech: 

“If I were handsome I suppose you’d kiss me, 
but I’m too puckery for baby lips ?” 

Down went the bonny bunch of roses ; two little 
arms went round Miss Janet’s neck and tie “ puck- 
ers” were covered with warm child kisses. 

“IT don’t care if you aren’t handsome; I love your 
puckers because they are yours, and you gave me 
the flowers and they make mamma almost well. 
1'll come and kiss you every day. Do you live 
in the rosebush? Oh, no. I remember, you only 
sleep under the rose-bush; I know your piece,” 
and the little witch drew back a mite, struck an 
attitude and recited the Flower Angel poem. 

Miss Janet caught the child in her arms, roses 
and all, and went silently into the house. I felt 
it my duty to follow and explain, though Bee had 
given the best explanation. 

Well, it seemed a matter of course that the warm 
living, loving child should take the place of the 
dead Thomas, who even in life had been thoroughly 
unresponsive and ungrateful. The Rose of Jeri- 
cho unfolded, and never closed again. ‘The long- 
ing of a hungry unsatisfied life that had wasted 
itself in morbid introspection till it had seemed to 
have lost all kinship with humanity, was satisfied 
at last and the empty rooms in her heart and in 
her home were destined to be filled. What would 
have happened had Bee turned away disappointed 
from that poor withered, eager face, I cannot 
guess; but Bee had her artist father’s soul, and 
through the seen beheld the unseen — the dormant 
soul looked out from Janet's eyes and met Bee’s;— 
henceforth for her, life had a purpose. 

All this was years ago. Bee was Ict to follow 
the instinct inherited from her artist father and 
had the best training possible both here and 
abroad. Flowers she loves best to paint, and 
dewy roses most of all; but the picture Miss 
Janet prizes most, hangs in her own room and 
every morning greets her waking eyes. It is 
called “The Angel of the Flowers :” a child with 
upturned face and wistful dark blue eyes stands 
under a rose tree; it is winter and the only roses 
are the glowing Jacqueminots and _ cloth-of-gold 
lying on the snow, and the angel is a good deal 
puckered, 
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TO-DAY—XXxX. 


By Epwarp FE. Hate. 





ABEL asked me, when 
they came in at their Jan- 
uary meeting, what Com- 
munism was. It seemed 
there had been some arti- 
cle in a magazine about 
“Communism,” and they 
had discussed it as they 

<a) rode out in the train. 

said I, ‘‘means two wholly 





“ Communism,” 
different things.” 

It is not very creditable to many people who 
talk about it, that they do not know this. 


“Communisin” may mean “government 
by the Commune.” The Commune is the smallest 
political body known in France. Roughly speak- 
ing it corresponds to what in New England we 
call the “town.” Government by the Commune is 
what we should call local government, or town 
government, 

Now it happens that in France, first under the 
Bourbons, afterwards under the great Napoleon, 
and again under his successors, there has been 
a strong tendency to make all government central ; 
to issue from Paris as the centre, the laws or ordi- 
nances which are to regulate in the same way, 
every department in France and the Communes 
which make up the departments. It is said that a 
man cannot build.a bridge across a brook on his 
own farm without sending plans of the bridge to a 
central architect in Paris, that he may approve 
them. ‘This is probably not true, but such a fling 
as this at the central government shows you the 
sort of authority it has been apt to claim. 

Whoever is in favor of more local government, 
that is, giving more power to the Commune, is, in 
this French use of the word, a Communist, or ad- 
vocate of the Commune. It would be more con- 
venient, when we use the word in this sense in 
English, if we all agreed to accent the w in the 
second syllable. Then we should call these people 
Communists, and there would be one chance more 
that somebody knew what we meant. 


First. 


When I had said this substantially to my boys 
and girls, Bob asked me if we were not all Com- 
munists here, with the accent on the wz. 

‘“T hope you are,” I said, “I certainly am. That 
is, I believe in strong town government, and in 
giving just as much authority, power and dignity 
to the town as is possible. When you come to 
read De Tocqueville’s book on Democracy in 
America —and a very interesting book you will 
find it— you will see that he says that our system 
of town government is the centre of our whole 
system of liberty. Itis the system that people of 
German or Teutonic race have always had. The 
French would never have let Bourbons or Bona- 
partes steal away so much power from their Com- 
munes if the French had not been so largely a 
race of Keltic habit and Keltic blood.” 

It happened in the troubles of 1871, that the 
Commune of Paris thought that a good time to 
assert the local government theory, and tried to 
make head against the National Government. 
They were in Paris, and they kept M. Thiers and 
the National Government out. Many people will 
tell you that he and his army only overcame them, 
and finally entered Paris, by bribing or buying 
some of the leaders of the Commune. How this 
may be, I do not know. But the leaders of the 
Commune mixed themselves up in those days with 
some very disreputable people. In the name of 
the Commune many of the public buildings were 
set on fire. The great bronze column of Napoleon 
I. was pulled down, the Archbishop of Paris was 
murdered, and many other good men, so that the 
cause of Communism or of the Commune, got a 
very bad name among people who cared for de- 
cency, order and good government. 

When you give a dog a bad name, or a cause, 
all sorts of evils follow. In this case, the whole 
English press, which is apt to be hopelessly igno- 
rant about French affairs, and hopelessly preju- 
diced about French people, thought, or pretended 
to think that the communists — the local govern- 
ment people in France — were people who believed 
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that property should be held in common. That 
is, they mixed up communists with the accent on 
the #, with the English word communists, with the 
accent on the 9, which has been used for fifty 
years. This word means, the people who think no 
man should hold separate property, but that the 
States should hold all property, or that there 
should be a “ community ” of property. 

“Why,” said Hector, “that is the way the 
Zuhis live and the Pueblo people at Taos.” | 

Hector was in New Mexico and Arizona last 
summer. 

“Yes,” I said, “all the Indian tribes who had 
any system, seem to have been Communists. The 
Five Nations were in New York. Our Indians 
here were not because our people were such a 
wretched set they hardly had any property. Mr. 
Weeden has shown in his valuable book, Zhe 
Socal Law of Labor, that the notion of property 
generally begins in this way. The Taos people 
make most of their property by irrigation, and they 
have to hold it in common.” 

“ As for that,” said John Fifield, “do not we 
hold our water-works in common ?” 

“Certainly we do. And there is a very good 
instance of the way in which Communism has 
proved necessary in certain things. We hold the 
Capitol in common. We hold the public school 
houses in common. We hold most of the roads in 
common. There were a few turnpike corporations 
once, but that proved an inconvenient system, 
and their roads have passed into the hands of the 
State. The State of New York holds its great 
canals in common.” 

“Do you think,” said John, “ that the railroads 
will ever be held by the State as the common 
roads are now?” 

“Not just now. Things do not look that way. 
The popular prejudice is the other way. But 
fifty years ago, in many of the States the railroads 
were owned by the State. In half Europe they 
are owned so now. There is no reason in the 
nature of things, why they should not be. It isa 
question of administration and convenience.” 

In England the telegraph is held in common. 
The fiction is that the Queen owns it. But this is 
only a fiction. The people own it. And the sys- 
tem works very Well. Whenever I am insulted by 
a telegraph boy, or when the “ Lady Operator ” 
keeps for six days in her drawer, a cable despatch 


from London which she ought to have sent me in 
the hour she received it, I hope the people of the 
United States will build or buy their own telegraph, 
and [ think they will some day. My share of the 
cost would be two dollars, | suppose, and I was 
made to pay that yesterday for a despatch for 
which in England I should have paid forty cents. 

1 have no doubt we shall see the telegraph 
common property, like the schoolhouses and the 
streets. 

“But this has nothing to do with town governe- 
ment,” said Mabel who had started all this talk. 

Not the first thing. It is only by accident that 
the two things were mixed together, Communism 
and Communism; _ by accident and the prejudice 
and stupidity and ignorance of the men who write 
for the English press; this, and the laziness of 
the boys in American newspaper offices, who have 
copied their blunders without reading them. Once 
have a folly like this well started and it will go 
round the world. 

“Were not the first Cijanane Communists; 
with an accent on the first syllable?” 

Mary put this question, with all her own accu- 
racy. 

No. ‘They were not. But plenty of people 
from prejudice or from ignorance, again, will tell 
you that they were. 

The one passage cited to show they were, is that 
in the Acts, which says the multituae of those who 
believed were of one heart and one soul. That is 
easily understood, seeing who taught them, and 
under what enthusiasm they were living. Yet 
even then no one would say that they would sing 
all the words of “ the Messiah ” in unison, because 
Luke says they were of one heart and one soul. 
He goes on to say that “not one of them sad that 
aught of the things he possessed was his own.” 

Now no well-trained Christian says this to-day. 
Every Christian knows that God has given him his 
property in trust and that he holds it in trust that 
he may use it for his children, his family, the poor 
or the world. And no Christian ever talks of 
“his own,” as if he were the final authority, in 
the spending of his money, or the use of what he 
has. Every Christian knows that what is given to 
each man is given for the common good. 

That is what Luke savs the early Christians 
knew. That every man held his property as to 
be used for the common good ~But,at.the same 
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time, he shows that they made their own separate 
arrangements. ‘They had a charity fund for their 
widows, Ananias and Sapphira, after they had 
sold their farm, could have kept the proceeds had 
they chosen. And, in short, there is not here, nor 
anywhere else, a syllable to show that they held 
property in common as the ‘Taos Indians hold 
their farms, or as we hold our schoolhouses, roads, 
and the Capitol, at Washington. 

‘Tom asked, when we were at this point, if Mr. 
George did not propose that the land should be 
held in common and rented out to the land- 
holders. I said that that was a rough statement 
of Mr. George’s theory, which has been widely 
circulated and discussed. 

“ But that,” said Blanche, “is what William the 
Conqueror did. He said all the land in England 
was his, and he gave it to his pets. He called 
them Barons, but I suppose they were all what we 
should call ‘ Filibusters’ —a set of disreputable 
tramps, who left Normandy for Normandy’s good.” 

I smiled, well pleased at Blanche’s interpretation 
of history. 


TO-DAY. 


“Then,” said Blanche, “he gave them these 
places, and he wrote it all down in Domesday- 
book. And Fitz Mortimer had to pay a rent of 
five hundred vassals when the King went to war, 
and Fitz Fiddlestick had to pay a rent of four 
hundred vassals. And as the King was fighting 
all the time, this made an annual rent.” 

“Tf they only paid this rent in money to Mr. 
Gladstone now, would not that be Mr. George’s 
system for England? ” 

It would be something very much like it. But 
as the Barons have, in the long run governed Eng- 
land since then, they have managed to make some- 
body else do the paying. For instance, everybody 
who smokes or chews tobacco, pays in proportion 
as he smokes or chews, whether he owns one inch 
of land or no. F 

But Mr. George’s plans were quite too wide for 
us to compass them before Ellen came to announce 
that the waffles were ready. And after the waffles 
came old John Matoonas with his fiddle and I 
heard no more of Communism or Communism that 
day. 





THE MORNING SENSATION. 
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For they bind the baby with fairy charms, 
Wonders to tell; 
They loose the clasp of the dimpled arms, 
And smooth his for¢head with soft, small palms, 
And draw their cloaks o’er his drowsy ears, 
Till a fairy music is all he hears, 
Pleasing him well. 


THE DOUGHNUT BATT. 


They shade his eyes with a little dream — 
Where did it grow? 

It grew by the side of a fairy stream, 

Where Baby wandereth now, I deem, 

With the Slumber Fairies to guide his feet. 

Good-night, dear laddie! your rest be sweet! 
Mamma must go. 





THE DOUGHNUT BAIT. 


(A true Bear Story.) 


By GrorGEe J. VARNEY. 





SCHOOLROY a few weeks 
since told me ot an amus- 
ing encounter that he 
and his brother had just 
had with a bear. It was 
at Thanksgiving — time, 
and they were enjoying 
the few days’ vacation in 
hunting in the Maine 

woods. ‘Lhe locality, to be exact, was the north 

side of Roach River, about half-way from the first 
pond to where the stream empties into Moosehead 

Lake. 

Near a deserted log hut, :nown as “ McPheter’s 
Camp,” they had discovered signs of a bear — his 
tracks, and the spot where he had lain down 
among the tall dead grasses. 

“ Let’s stay here all night and watch for him,” 
said Willie — Willie was the one who related the 
adventure to me. 

“That wouldn’t be right; for they’re looking 
for us at home,” replied his brother Dick to this 
somewhat tempting invitation. “ Besides there 
might not come a bear here again for a week.” 

“Well, let’s rest here a few minutes anyway,” 
said Willie. 

Opposite the door of the hut.was its one win- 
dow, the glass so covered with cobwebs that very 
little light came through. — It was dark enough in 
there for a bear’s den— he might, in fact, be in 
there. But flinging the door wide open, the boys 
ventured in. 





There was a visible movement at 
the window, but it proved to be only three or four 


great, gray spiders hurrying to their coverts from 
the unwonted light. 

“What’s this, Dick?” and Will kicked a tangled 
mass of iron from a corner into the sunshine. 

Dick eyed it a moment. “ Aha— it’s a bear 
trap,” said he. 

“Well, we wi// catch him, now,” said Will tri- 
umphantly. 

“The old thing’s too rusty and weak,” Dick 
pronounced finally, after examining it. “wouldn't 
hold a bear.” 

“Oh, let’s just set it, anyhow, and ¢ry,” coaxed 
Will. 

After repeated efforts, in which Will got caught 
himself — or, rather, his boot — they got the huge 
iron jaws wide open, and the trencher in place. 

“Next thing we must shoot something for bait,” 
said Will. 

“1 really think we haven't time, not to-night, 
Will,” said Dick. “See! it’s almost sunset, and 
we are two miles from home through the woods.” 

“Well, then, I’ve got two doughnuts left. Let’s 
put them on.” 

“ Very well,” laughed Dick, good-naturedly, ‘if 
you can wait for vour supper.” 

So the trap, with adoughnut tied to the trencher, 
was placed a few feet just outside the cabin where 
any one within could plainly see it from the win- 
dow. The chain was made fast, and the other 
doughnut broken to bits, and scattered about. 

The next morning the boys were early on the 
tramp, in order to visit a shallow pond some three 
miles eastward, where they expected to find moose. 
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After tiptoing about and impatiently watching the 
shores till afternoon, they did see a moose; but 
before they were within range, he turned to run. 

“Fire, Will!” shouted Dick. 

The report of two guns echoed from the woods 
about, while the moose with a sudden bound or two, 
disappeared among the trees. ‘hey could hear the 
great creature crashing through the woods, and they 
hurried on in pursuit. After going about a mile 
they lost track of him, and they gave it up as 
neither had detected any token that the animal 
was hurt. 

The chase had led them near a trail that passed 
the McPheter’s camp; and they jokingly turned 
that way to see if anything had happened there. 

“Tf that doughnut isn’t gone, I’m going to eat 
it,” murmured Will. “I’m awful hungry.” 

“J doubt that the birds and squirrels have left 
any till this time,” said Dick. 

““A large bird, or a gray squirrel would get 
caught, if they touched it, wouldn't they?” ques- 
tioned Will hopefully. 

“Perhaps —if the old trap wasn’t so rusty — 
but hush —there’s the camp. Supposing we keep 
behind it and go in until we see if there’s anything 
in the trap.” ‘ 

They opened the door softly, and moved lightly 
in and toward the window. The first glance gave 
them a start. ‘There was a big bear sitting bolt 
upright, with his forepaws hanging, right before 
the window. He had evidently heard the sound of 
their approach, and was looking around for them. 
Dick gave one long, but wary look. Then he 
shouted : 

“ All right, Will. 
did it!” 

For a moment the boys stood looking out of the 
window, and the bear sat looking in. It was too 
much for Bruin —that gaze of exultant victory. 
He struggled a moment with the trap, then, with 


He’s caught! The deughnut 


USY wrote a pretty letter 
Which she posted in a tree 
To the King of all the Fairies, 
Asking anxiously if he 
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one vigorous leap, he cleared himself and went 
head and shoulders into that window. 

Dick sprang for a hole in the low roof, and Will 
dashed out of the door. He had just time to 
shut it behind him before the bear came bumping 
against it. 

It were hard to say who was hunter and who 
was hunted just then. Will was outside, but vir- 
tually the bear's captive, as he stood braced back 
against the door. Dick was creeping about on the 
rotten, creaking roof. The bear was inside, vigor- 
ously snuffing about for his enemies. He repeat- 
edly tried the door, but it failed to open. He 
growled up the hole in the roof at Dick, but 
couldn’t reach him. There they were, three very 
uncomfortable parties. 

At last the boys heard the sound of rattling 
glass again; evidently the bear was going to try 
the hunt outside. Will made a frantic endeavor 
to open the door, but he had pushed so hard that 
now it stuck. He got it open at last, and peeped 
in, just at the instant when the bear came round 
the corner. This was the situation now: Will 
was looking in after the bear, the bear had come 
round after Will, and Dick, on the roof, was trying 
to get a good sight at the bear without slipping 
off. By holding to the hole in the roof with his 
foot, he found himself able to peep over the eaves ; 
and when the bear turned the corner, he with 
lucky aim, and plucky quickness put a moose- 
charge into the back of the creature’s head. 

Will turned and was putting his yun out to fire, 
just as Dick dropped down through the roof. But 
the bear lay still. Dick’s shot had finished him. 

There was, of course, great rejoicing between 
the two young hunters. ‘They started a fire, then 
took off Bruin’s skin; and soon some most deli- 
cious bearsteaks were broiling on the coals, 

“T don’t miss that doughnut at all, somehow,” 
said Will as they sat at dinner. 





Wouldn’t grant that all the oak-trees 
That year, just for once, you know, 
Should, instead of horrid acorns, 
All with sugar-almonds grow. 
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IN NO-MAN’S LAND. 


IN NO-MAN’S LAND. 


By ELsripGE S. BROOKS. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW THEY ALL WENT TO THE PICNIC ON DIXIE’S 
LAND. 


ET aboard! get aboard!” 
shouted the Chief of the 
Gamekeepers as the 
whole party rushed 
down to the lakeside. 
Some fiifteen or twenty 
feet from the shore a 
beautiful little steam 
anchor, but Ruthie could 

/) of gettingon board. So, 
“Chief of the Gamekeep- 

ers. called i({/ out, “Get aboard!” 

Ruthie said, greatly perplexed, ‘Oh, 

it’s too far off, you know! I can’t get aboard !” 

“Well, if you can’t get a board get a shingle,” 
suggested the Eagle with the Golden Beak, Dia- 
mond Eyes, Silver Claws and Purple Feathers, as 
he hurried past her. “There’s plenty of ’em 
around here.” 

And then Ruthie noticed that her companions 
were hastily stripping the boards of a high board- 
fence near at hand and, launching these upon the 
lake, were floating off to the steam yacht; so she 
followed suit and soon stood upon the deck. 

“Where are we going now?” she asked. 

“Why, where but to Dixie’s Land to be sure,” 
answered the Four-Horned-Lady-always-Four- 
Horned. ‘We are going there on a picnic, be- 
cause Dixie’s got a broken leg, you know, and we 
sha’n’t run very much risk of getting caught.” 

“And where is Dixie’s Land?” asked Ruthie. 

“Two blocks and a turn to the right, one block 
and two turns to the left, half-way ’round Robin 
Hood’s Barn, and then across lots to the depot, 
and there it is, next door to Old Mammy Tipsey- 
toes,” the squirrel said very glibly. 

Ruthie looked at him bewildered. “‘My!” she 
said at last, ‘what a curious direction. But you 
can’t do that in a boat, can you?” 





yacht lay at 
see no way 
when the 


“Why, of course not,”’ said the goat. ‘“ That’s 
the way you go by land; but if you go by water 
it’s just the other way. It lies just over there, you 
know,” and he swept the horizon rather vaguely 
with his horns. 

“But why do you go there on your picnic?” 
Ruthie persisted with her inquiries. 

“Because Dixie doesn’t want us,” said the 
Blind-Man-in-Buff ; “ there wouldn’t be any fun at 
the picnic if he did want us, you know. And now 
that he’s got a broken leg, why we can have lots 
of fun with him.” 

“ And besides, we always have a picnic on Deck 
Oration Day,” explained the Genteel-Gentleman- 
always-Genteel. 

“Oh, is this Decoration Day?” exclaimed 
Ruthie. ‘“ [’m sure I didn’t know it.” 





“1 AM NO ORATOR, AS THE SQUIRREL IS.” 


“Well, well,” said the squirrel, “then there is 
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Deck Oration Day. Everybody knows that.” 
“Why, yes, Ruthie,” Puss-in-the-Corner added, 
“you can see for yourself it’s Deck Oration Day. 
There is the Chief 
ri of the Gamekeep- 
BL ers standing on 
\ the deck all ready 
to go on with his 
oration.” 

Then everybody 
said “ Hush, hush ! 
Listen to the Ora- 
tor of the Day,” 
and the Chief of 
the Gamekeepers 
seating Ruthie at 
his side, took a 
drink of water, 
made a courtly bow 
and began : 





{ Friends, No-Men, 
_ Hunkymen! Lend me 
Be your ears: — 

UP THE SMOKE-STACK. 


[Here all his 
hearers looked troubled, and tried their ears to 
discover whether possibly they might be able to 
oblige the Chicf of the Gamekeepers. The 
Eagle with the Golden Beak, Diamond Eyes, Sil- 
ver Claws and Purple Feathers having no ears at 
all, immediately rose to express his regret that 
he could not oblige his honorable friend, when the 
Chief of the Gamekeepers seeing that he was mis- 
understood said hastily, “No, no; you did not 
understand me. My request was purely figurative.” 
This explanation, although not exactly clear to 
them all, greatly relieved the company and the 
Chief of the Gamekeepers began again.] 


Friends, No-Men, Hunkymen! Lend me your ears; 
I come to welcome Ruthie, not to praise her. 

The evil that girls do is precious little. 

They’re pretty good — we feel this in our bones. 

So let it be with Ruthie. The frisky squirrel 

Hath told you Ruthie was ambiguous — 


[Here Ruthie looked at the squirrel rather in- 
dignantly, but the squirrel hastily climbed the 
smoke-stack and shook his head in denial. The 
Chief of the Gamekeepers waited for the excite- 
ment to subside and then went on.] 
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If it were so it were a grievous fault 

And grievously she should be punished for it. 
But, she can eat her three square meals a day, 
From soup to coffee and yet grow not ill; 
Doth ¢Aés in Ruthie seem ambiguous? 
Ambiguous girls are ever on the fence — 

Yet doth the squirrel say she is ambiguous 

And thinks his course an honorable plan. 

Ye all did see that, when we played Parchesi, 

I thrice did offer her the chance to win — 
Which she did not refuse. Was this ambiguous? 
Yet doth the squirrel say she was ambiguous, 
And, sure, he’ll speak in honor — if he can. 
But yesterday —and Ruthie went to school 
With scarce an hour for play; now, she is here 
And we are proud to do her reverence. 

O, No-Men! if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds with expectations sweet, 
I should do Ruthie good, but Dixie wrong — 
And Dixie hath a broken leg, you know. 

I am no orator, as the squirrel is, 





THE WHOLE COURT RUSHED DOWN THE CARPETED PATHWAY. 


But, as you know, Chief of the Gamekeepers, 

That love my friends and like to have some fun. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Ruthie here and ask you all 

To treat her just as Ido. But, were [ Dixie, 

And Dixie Gamekeeper, there were a Dixie then 
Would give you such a pic-nic here in Dixie’s Land, 
That every leaf should shake and dance with fun 
And every stone would rise in scrutiny. 


Then the Chief of the Gamekeepers took an- 
other drink of water and sat down amid great ap- 
plause, and Ruthie arose and bowed her thanks, 
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and then they all applauded again and called out, 
Speech, speech!” But just then the squirrel 
shouted “ Land ho!” and slid down the smoke- 
stack and the goat called out, “ Passengers for 
Dixie’s Land take the forward gangway !”’ 

Ruthie still looked hurt as the squirrel sidled up 
to her, but he said, ‘ Oh, say, that’s all nonsense, 
you know. He just wanted to make up a speech, 
I never said you were ambiguous.” 

** But what does it mean?” asked Ruthie, soft- 
ening her look of displeasure. 

“Ambiguous? I’m sure I don’t know. Some- 
thing like bilious, I guess,” asserted the squirrel. 
“But I don’t care what it means; I never would 
call girls names like that —no, not for anything. 
It would be real mean and I do hate anything 
mean,” and then he darted off and pushed and 
crowded in front of the goat, so as to get the best 
place near the gangwav. 

A broad crimson carpet stretched from the dock 
up through the woods, and so on to a large golden 
castle that stood half-way up the hill. Up this 
carpeted walk marched the Chief of the Game 
keepers, and all the court, while the scouts, and 
sharpshooters, and mounted archers went far in 
advance. And when they reached the castle, the 
scouts battered at the door, and the sharpshooters 
and the archers fired away at every window and 
loop-hole, while the whole court danced frantically 
on the flower-beds and on the strawberry vines, 
and wherever they saw the sign “ Keep off the 
grass,” and as they did so they shouted ‘at the top 
of their voices : 


I'm on Dixie’s Land, 
Dixie ain’t at home; 
Dixic’s got a broken leg, 
And ['ve got none! 


Then there came a growl and a grumble from 
the castle, the door burst open and, as the whole 
court rushed wildly down the carpeted pathway, 
lixie the Ogre, with his leg all bandaged, came 
hobbling after, shaking his fist and wagging his 
head and shouting out : 

“Ho, ho! Houf, houf! I’m not at home, am 
I? Ho, houf! I’ve got a broken leg, have I? 
Houf, ho! Just wait till I catch you, that’s all!” 

But no one seemed willing to wait and be 
caught, for the whole company came tearing and 
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racing down to the dock, crowded over the gang 
plank and into the yacht which steamed away just 
out of the reach of Dixie the Ogre, who stood up 
to his waist in the water shaking and shouting 
with rage. 

“Is that what you call a pic-nic?” asked 
Ruthie, as she sat panting and fanning in the 
cabin. “Well, it’s the funniest pic-nic /ever saw. 
And why do you tease that poor old Mr. Dixie so?” 

“Tease him!” echoed the Four-Horned-Lady- 
always-Four-Horned. ‘Why, we do it to please 
him.” 

“Why, cert’nly,” said the Governor of Copen- 
hagen, “ his life would be a burden to him here, if 
we didn’t come and stir him up once in a while.” 

“He breaks his leg on purpose, you know,” 
said the goat; and then they all sallied out again 
and swarmed up the carpet to the castle, and 
roused poor old Dixie again, and raced back to the 
steam yacht, and repeated this a dozen times until 
they were tired out. Then they steamed across to 
another island where lived Old Mammy Tipseytoes, 
and there they danced and shouted : 


Old Mammy Tipseytoes! 
Old Mammy Tipseytoes ! 


until they were hoarse, and worried the poor old 
woman until she rushed out after them with all 
her cats and dogs and drove them, laughing and 
shouting, away. 

“But I wish we could have looked into Dixie 
the Ogre’s castle,” Ruthie said to litthe Jumping 
Joan as they sailed away after the last attempt to 
worry Old Mammy Tipseytoes. 

“Do you?” asked little Jumping Joan. “ Well, 
so you can. It’s easy enough, if you can take him> 
by surprise. You come with me and we'll go in 
by the back door.” 

So, sure enough, while the steam yacht was an- 
chored off Cape Lookout, near to that part of 
Dixie’s Land, where they say the Coast is Clear, 
Ruthie and little Jumping Joan left the whole 
company “making skippers ” with flat stones on 
the surface of the water and, hurrying around by 
a short cut, soon reached the back door of the 
great golden castle of Dixie the Ogre. In the door 
stood the cook. He was a fat old turkey with a 
long white apron and a great carving knife and, as 
the little girls followed him into his kitchen, he 
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stood them both in a corner and felt of them in 
a business-like manner with his left wing. Little 
Jumping Joan he put to one side with the com- 
ment, “too wiry ; not enough substance,” but he 
looked Ruthie over with words of praise: ‘ Ah, 
sweet and tender, sweet and tender!— Let me 
see, shall we have it roasted, with oyster dressing, 
or fricassed, with cream and onions?” and then 
he put on his eyeglasses and went to consult his 
cookbook, when little Jumping Joan leaped on his 
back, bent his head down to his toes and skew- 
ered his wings to his drumsticks with his own roll- 
ing-pin; then she threw his carving knife down 
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ing out upon the lake and shaking his cane at 
four of the pages, who had swum around from the 
steam yacht and were now bobbing up and down 
in the water and making horrible faces at poor 
Old Dixie. 

Then Ruthie slipped up behind the chair in 
which he sat with his broken leg propped up on a 
footrest and, clapping both hands over his eyes, 
she said merrily, “Guess who! guess who!” 

“ Well— well!” he exclaimed, taken completely 
by surprise; “‘my gracious me! Houf—houf! 
I don’t know, I’m sure! Who is it? Who are 
you?” And screwing his head around until he 





DIXIE THE OGRE STORMS WITH RAGE, 


the well and they both ran up the stairs, leaving 
the cook on the kitchen floor gobbling terribly. 
They went swiftly up the castle stairs and all 
along the great hall, the floor of which was of 
mosaic work in chocolate creams, while the walls 
were of frosted cake with tracery of pink candy 
and the chandeliers of twisted peppermint candy 
and motto papers. Soon they came to a great 
door. This they opened softly and there they 
were in the golden sitting-room of Dixie the Ogre, 
which gleamed and glittered in the sunlight. 
They peeped cautiously around and there, be- 
fore a great bay window sat Dixie the Ogre, look- 


almost caught a stitch in his side and a “crick” in 
his back, he, at last, spied Ruthie’s laughing cyes. 

“Well — well — well! What d’ye mean, what 
d’ye mean?” he spluttered. “Why, bless my 
Stars, it’s Ruthie, isn’t it?” : 

“Yes, sir,” said Ruthie, dropping a pretty court- 
esy, while little Jumping Joan bowed and bobbed 
like a float on a fish-line. 

Dixie the Ogre looked at Ruthie as if she made 
his mouth water. 

“T wonder how you taste,” he said, at length, 
drawing her towards him. 

“Why, with my mouth, sir,” Ruthie replied. 
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“ Houf, hum! no doubt, no doubt,” he said, 
“but [ mean, I wonder how you taste with — well, 
say with mint sauce and green peas.” 

“Sir?” exclaimed Ruthie, in some dismay. 

“Or with capers,” continued Dixie the Ogre, 


thoughtfully. “Yes, I think I should like you 
with capers. Now, what do you think about it — 
hum, ha?” 


“Well, sir,” answered Ruthie, rather carefully, 
“aunt Jo says she’d rather have me without any 
capers. She says they make me too much like a 
boy.” 

“O, they do, hey?” said Dixie the Ogre, push- 
ing her away from him; “then I won’t try them. 
Hum, houf! make you too much like a boy, do 
they? I hate boys. Ugh!” And he looked out 
of the window and shook his fist at the four pages 
who were now swimming back to the steam yacht. 
“Why, let me see,” he said suddenly, taking 
Ruthie by the chin and turning her face up to his, 
“aren’t you that Ruthie that took pity on poor 
little Gracie the other day when you were playing 
Dixie’s Land ?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” Ruthie replied modestly. “ You 
see she was tired of being it all the time and I let 
her catch me so that she could have a chance at 
playing.” 

“T thought so, I thought so,” said Dixie the 
Ogre. ‘Well, now I'll tell you,’ he added, mus- 
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ingly. “ T’ll let you off this time for being such a 
generous little girl, but you must do three things 
before I can let you go.” 

“(ll try, sir,” said Ruthie. 

“You see, my conscience is very tender,” he 
explained, “and if I let you off without worrying 
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you a little, why, my conscience will never give 
me any peace. Now you shall go free if you will 
do these three things forme: First, you must put 
yourself through the keyhole; second, you must 
run around the world in less than a minute; third, 
you must sing asong, speak a piece, or tell a story, 
on any subject I select. See-——hay, hum, ha?” 

“O—forfeit, forfeit; what fun!” said little 
Jumping Joan, delightedly. 

“Hum, houf, hum — midget!” said Dixie the 
Ogre, glaring at little Jumping Joan and rubbing 
his broken leg; “who said anything about four 
feet, hey, hum, ha? ‘Two feet are more than I 
can take care of. Come, go on, you,” he said to 
Ruthie. 

“Well, what was the first thing?” she asked. 

“You were to put yourself through the key- 
hole,” he replied. 

“ Please, sir, can you lend me a lead pencil?” 
asked Ruthie. 

“ A lead pencil! Why, bless my stars! What 
do you want of a lead pencil?” he asked, handing 
her one. 

Ruthie took the pencil and wrote upon a slip of 
paper the word “ Yourse/f” in her neatest hand, 
showed it to Dixie and then stuffed it through the 
keyhole, and courtesied to the Ogre. 


“Hum, houf! Aren’t you smart!” was his 
only comment. 
“Now — the next, please,” said 


Ruthie, 

“Run around the world in less than 
aminute. Hey, hum, ha; that’s not so 
easy, is it?” he added. 

“Oh, that’s easy enough,” said 
Ruthie carelessly, as she took a copy 
of Zhe World newspaper from Dixie’s 
writing-table. Placing the newspaper 
on the floor, in the centre of the room, 
she ran rapidly around it twice, picked 
it up and handed it to the astonished 
Dixie. “There, sir, that’s done,” she 
said, with another courtesy. 

“ Houf, houf,” said Dixie the Ogre, too much 
surprised for further comment. 

“Next ?”’ asked Ruthie complacently. 

“Vou were to sing a song, speak a picce, or tell 
a story, as I might select; now, repeat the poet 
Eightymoon’s beautiful stanzas, beginning, ‘shake, 
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shake, shake ;’ and, remember, I’m very critical,” 
he added. 

Then Ruthie dropped into the regulation school 
position, made a little courtesy and began: 


Shake, shake, shake, 
With your cold, green fruit, O tree ; 
And I would that my tongue could utter, 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O, ’tis well with the fisherman’s boy 

Who came here with the mackerel to-day ; 
O, ’tis well with the grocer’s man 

Who is calling there, over the way. 


For their stomachs so strong, can stand 
Green apples and never grow ill; 

But O, that my touch of the vanished fruit, 
Always ends in a doctor’s bill ! 


Shake, shake, shake, 
To my feet all your fruit, O tree; 

I shall eat, though I know that the tempting taste, 
Will end in a pain with me. 


“Beautifully and touchingly rendered,” said 
Dixie the Ogre, applauding vigorously. ‘I must 
congratulate you on your delightful elocution even 
though I know that your success deprives me of a 
dish of roast Ruthie with mint sauce. Allow me to 
conduct you around the castle,” and, limping dread- 
fully, but with excessive politeness, Ruthie’s sin- 
gular host showed her all his mansion — his furni- 
ture, his jewels, his treasure, and even his museum, 
containing his seven-league boots, the crowns of 
the twelve litthke Ogresses whom Hop O’ My 
Thumb helped to destroy, and the copper boiler 
into which Jack crawled when he was hiding from 
the Ogre of the Beanstalk. Then, conducting 
them to the great golden door, he saw them down 
the staircase and bade them a courteous good-by, 
adding in evident regret as he patted Ruthie’s 
plump cheeks, “ Ah, it is such a sacrifice, such a 
sacrifice! Isha’n’t get overthisina month. You 
must taste deliciously with capers, or with oyster 
dressing. Don’t you think so—hey, hum, ha?” 
But, when Ruthie and little Jumping Joan reached 
the spot where they had landed, behold, the yacht 
had steamed away and on a great oak-tree a paper 
was tacked on which they read: 


“Gone to dinner. Will be back next year at half-past two. 
Please watt, or leave your name.” 


. 
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‘What shall we do?” asked Ruthie in dismay. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” answered little Jump- 
ing Joan. “I can’t very well wait, yousee, because 
I’ve got an engagement week after next that must 
be kept, and I can’t leave my name, you know, 
because I may want to use it once in a while, and 
it zs handy to 


have it with 
you.” 
“Handy to oak 


have what with 
you?” asked 
puzzled Ruthie. 
“Why, your 
name, to be 
sure,” said little 
Jumping Joan. | 
“But you can // 
leave yours if 
you want. to, 
though there isa 
risk about it.” 

“How so?” 
Ruthie inquired. 

“Why, once on a time,” said little Jumping 
Joan, ‘there was a boy left his name here, and 
when he came back for it some one else had 
taken it; and as he didn’t know himself when his 
name was gone, of course he got into trouble.” 

“Dear me,” Ruthie said, greatly concerned, 
“what became of him?” 

“Why, Dixie the Ogre came down here,” little 
Jumping Joan explained, “and when he found the 
boy in such a pickle, he bottled him right up and 
put him away with the other relishes in the big 
preserve closet in the castle pantry.” 

“Then I am certain I sha’n't leave my name,” 
said Ruthie. ‘But, where shall we go?” 

“Well, if we can get across to Old Mammy 
Tipseytoes, we are all right,” said little Jumping 
Joan. “But there is no boat here, and no fence 
where we can get a board, and the water is too 
deep to wade across. Now, if you only had your 
waterproof with you, or something of that sort, or 
even your overshoes, we might get over nicely.” 

Ruthie felt in all her pockets. “TI haven’t any- 
thing at all,” she said, “except my sister Jenny’s 
geometry that she left at Mollie’s house the other 
day and I am taking home to her. But we couldn’t 
get over on a book, could we?” 
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“Geometry, eh?” said little Jumping Joan. “O, 
I’m afraid that’s too heavy.” 

“T don’t know though,” said Ruthie, who had 
opened the book; “just hear what Jenny has 
written on the front leaf: 

If there should be another flood, 
Then quickly to this book I’ll fly — 


For, if all else should be engulfed, 
Geometry would still be dry. 


“That sounds promising,” said little Jumping 
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Joan. “TI shouldn’t wonder but that we might be 
able to use it. Let’s try.” 

So Ruthie placed the geometry in the lake and, 
sure enough, it was so dry that it soon soaked up 
all the water in the little channel that separated 
Dixie’s Land from Old Mammy Tipseytoe’s island, 
and stepping confidently into the dry bed Ruthie 
and little Jumping Joan walked safely across to 
Old Mammy Tipseytoe’s island, without so much 
as wetting even the soles of their shoes, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


RHYME OF THE THBREE-CORNERED LADY, 


By ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


TALE of a dame all triangles, 
Whose little dog after her dangles; 





— She’s isosceles legs, 
Yet she goes on “#ree pegs! 
This eccentric old woman all angles. 


Her kirtle’s embroidered with spangles 
And various sorts of fandangles, 
Compounded, | ween, 
Of triangles scalene ; 
And she sports most ridiculous bangles. 


Her back-hair is wondrously braided, 
(She wears it in front “ palisaded ”!) 
There’s a bee in her bonnet 
I guess (there’s one on it!), 

Or thus she had ne’er masqueraded. 


Methinks, with her raiment of spangles, 
Her butterfly bows, and her bangles, 

If Whistler could see her 

He’d get an idea 
For a “ Symphony ” all in triangles. 


When her neighbors involve her in wrangles, 
Tis said the Queen’s English she mangles, 
But so mixed is that same 
I affirm ’twere a shame 
To blame this old dame of the angles. 


No more of this dame of the trio 
Is known to the Muse yclept Clio, 
In fact her career 
Begins and ends — Here. 
I wish her, and you, too, adda. 
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